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TO SUBSCRIBERS, ACENTS, &. 


In the last July and subsequent Nos. of the Garland, we stated that we conten. 
plated some change in our business. We have now decided upon commencing , 
new Magazine, and hope we shall have the favor and names of all our old sub. 
scribers, and lots of new ones. We intend to furnish a work, the reading contents 
of which will be of a superior order, embracing much of the best of the current 
literature of the day,—History, Biography, 1 Narratives, Tales, ‘l'ravels, Incidents, 
Discoveries, Poetry, &c. &c., and such other matters as will be of general interest, 
The work will be published monthly, each number containing 48 large octayo 
pages, with some wood engraving illustrations. 


The first number will be issued about the first of January next, or sooner if 


practicable, and as the edition will be limited, we wish subscriptions to come in 
as early as possible. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 


The New Monthly Magazine will be published monthly, at only ONE DOL. 
LAR A YEAR, forming at the end of the year a volume of 576 pages! Wef 
certainly cannot fail to give a doliar’s worth of valuable matter in so large a vol: 
ume, and we ask a trial of it for one year, and if any person at the end of the yea 
is dissatisfied, we will not ask for a second year’s subscription. For Clubs, &c. 
SEE THE LAST PAGE OF COVER. 

We will, also, as heretofore, furnish either of the large Magazines, GRAHAM'S, 
GODEY’S, or SARTAIN’S, and ours, for THREE DOLLARS. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


We want a number of good, active, responsible Agents, all over the country. 
We think we can offer them such terms as will be to their advantage, and we cer 
tainly intend’ to publish a work that they can recommend. 

We have retained the names of a few of our old agents to act for the new work, 
which we here insert. If they desire to continue as such we shall be pleased t to 
hear from them, and will renew their certificates of agency. 


Amos Noe, Isaac P. Gould, John H. Allen, 
Judson C. Phillips, Justus White, Joseph Labaree, 
Horton F. Rice, Willard Wiswall, B. B. Chapin. 


me” SEE LAST PAGE OF COVER. 





—— 





Mr. ISAAC NORCROSS, long known as one of the most active and faithful agents for the 
Garland and Detector, but who more recently became a preacher among the United Brethren, ha 
been called away from earth to his reward. We have every reason to believe he was a good mal, 
and that he rests in peace. He was well known to many of our subscribers and friends, by man] 
of whom he was much esteemed, and who will sympathize with us in our mutual loss. 





eee 
———— 





“ARTHUR’S HOME GAZETTE,” is the title of a large, new, and handsome weekly paper, 
recently commenced in this city by T.S. Anracn & Co. It is edited by Mr. Arthur, long and 
favorably known as a popular writer for the literary newspapers and magazines. We understand 
that it is likely to be eminently prosperous, and we heartily wish him, as he certainly deserves, 
great success in his new enterprise. ‘The price is $2 a year in advance, or 3 copies for $5; 6 


copies for $10; 10 copies for $15; 14 copies for $20. Address, T.S, Arthur & Co., No. Q 
Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 
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THE ISLAND, AND ITS 


A rainy isle, in richest verdure drest, 
From out the sparkling waters heaves its breast. 


* a7 x * * 


Thus blest with fruits and flowers and shining 
floods, 
Calm skies, pure air, and cloud-engirdled woods, : 
It looks like Eden in ambrosial bloom, 
Ere sin had stained, or earth had known a tomb. 
Brooks. 


“Oh! many are the beauteous isles, 
Unknown to human eye, . 
That, sleeping ’mid the ocean smiles, 
In happy silence lie. 
The ship may pass thein in the night, 
Nor the sailors know what a lovely sight 
Is resting on the main; 
Some wandering ship who hath lost her way, 
And never, or by night or day, 
Shall pass these Isles again. 





ASSOCIATIONS. 


“ There groves that bloom in endless Spring, 
Are rustling to that radiant wing 
Of birds, in various plumage, bright 
As rainbow hues, or dawning light. 
Soft falling showers of blossoms fair, 
Float ever on the fragrant air, 
Like showers of vernal snow; 
And from the fruit trees, spreading tall, 
The richly ripened clusters fall, 
Oft as sea breezes blow. 


“The sun and clouds alone possess 
The joy of all that loveliness ; 
And sweetly to each other smile— 
The live-long day—sun, cloud and isle ! 
How silent lies each sheltered bay ! 
No other visiters have they, 
To their shores of silvery sand, 
Than the waves, that murmuring in their glee, 
All hurrying in a joyfnl band, 
Come dancing from the sea !” 
John Wilson. 





THE DEATH OF CHASTELAR. 


PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF MARY STUART. 


An hour had scarce elapsed, before the 
lights were extinguished throughout the 
vaulted halls of Holyrood; the guards 
were posted for the night, the officers had 
gone their rounds, the ladies of the royal 
circle were dismissed, and all was dark- 
ness and silence. In Mary’s chamber a 
single lamp was burning in a small recess, 
before a beautifully executed painting of 
the Virgin, but the light was not sufficient 
to penetrate the obscurity which reigned 
in the many angles and alcoves of that 
irregular apartment, although the moon- 
beams were admitted through the open 
casement. 

Her garb of ceremony laid aside, her 


robe of spotless linen, her auburn tresses 
flowing in unrestrained luxuriance, almost 
to her feet, if she had been a creature of 
perfect human beauty, when viewed in 
all the pomp and royal pageantry, she 
now appeared a being of supernatural 
loveliness. Her small white feet un- 
sandaled, glided over the rich carpet with 
a grace which a slight degree of fancy 
might have deemed the motion peculiar 
to the inhabitants of anotaer world. For 
an instant ere she returned to her repose, 
she leaned against the carved mullions 
of the window, and gazed pensively, and 
it might be, sadly, upon the garden, where 
she had so lately parted with the unhappy 


lovely shape scarcely veiled by a single } youth whose life was thus embittered by 
Nov. '50—IV—l11. 
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that very feeling, which above all others, } chael, Fleming, will ye leave your Queen 
should have been its consolation. With- alone! alone with treachery and black 
drawing her eyes from the moonlight ¢ ; dishonor ! Villain! slave!” she eried, 
scene, she knelt before the lamp and the ; turning her flashing eyes upon him, her 
shrine which it illuminated, 


whispered orisons arose, pure as the source 
from which they flowed—the prayers of a 
weak and humble mortal, penitent for 


2 
and her 





whole form swelling as it were with all 


; the fury of injured innocence ; didst thou 


dare to think that Mary—Mary, the wife 
of Francis—the anointed Queen of Scot- 


every trivial error, breathing all confi- ; land, would brook thine infamous addresses, 
dence to Him, who can alone protect or 3 Nay, kneel not, or I spurn thee. What, 
pardon—the prayers of a Queen, for her; ho! will no oneaid me in my extremity ®” 
numerous children, and last, and holiest “Fear naught from me,” faltered the 
of all, a woman’s prayers for her unfor- $ wretched Chastelar; but with a voice like 
tunate admirer. Yes, she prayed for } that of some inspired Pythoness, she broke 
Chastelar—that strength might be given 3 in—“ Fear! thinkest thou that I could 
to him from on high to bear the crosses ; fear a thing, an abject coward thing, like 
of a miserable life, and that by divine thee! a wretch that would exult in the 
mercy the hopeless love might be up- infamy of one whom he pretends to love? 
rooted from his breast. ‘The words burst ; Fear thee ! by heavens! if [ could have 
passionately from her lips, her whole form ; feared, contempt must have forbidden it.” 
quivered with excess of her emotion, and § “ Nay—Mary—hear me! hear me but 
the big tears fell like rain from her up- one word, if that word cost my life’— 

lifted eyes. While she was yet in the § “Thy life—hadst thou ten thousand 
very flood of passion, a sigh was breathed, > lives, they would be but a feather in the 
so clearly audible, that the conviction : ; ‘scale against thy monstrous villainy.— 
flashed like lightning on her soul, that ; ; What, ho!” again she cried, stamping 
this most secret prayer was listened to by § with anger at the delay of her attendants, 
other ears than those of heavenly minis- “Treason! my guards—treason!”’ At 
ters. Terror, acute terror, took posses: § length the passages rang with the hurried 
sion of her mind, banishing by its superior ‘ ‘ footsteps of the startled inmates of the 
violence every less engrossing idea. She ; palace; with torch, and spear, and brand- 
snatched the lamp from its niche—waved ; ishing blades, they rushed into the apart- 
it slowly around the room—and there, in ‘ ‘ ment—page, sentinel, and chamberlain, 
the most hallowed spot of her widowed : ladies, with dishevelled hair, and faces 
chamber, a spy upon her unguarded mo- ‘ ; blanched with terror. The Queen stood 
ments, stood a dark figure. ‘Ev en in that erect, in the centre of the room, pointing 
moment of astonishment and fear, as if : ¢ with one white arm, bare to the shoulder, 
by instinct—the beautiful instinct of {towards the wretched culprit, who, with 
purely female modesty—she snatched a 3 folded arms and head erect, awaited his 
velvet mantle from the seat on which it!doom in unresisting silence. His naked 


had been cast aside, and veiled her per- 
son, even before she spoke—“ Oh! God, 
it is de Chastelar.” 

“Sweet Queen,” replied the intruder, 
“bright, beautiful ruler of my destinies, 
pardon” — 

*“ What, ho!” she screamed, in notes 
of dread intensity ; “ a moi, a moi, mes 
Francais. My guards! Seyton, Carmi- 


rapier, with which alone he might have 
foiled the united efforts of his enemies, 
lay at his feet, his brow was white as 
sculptured marble, and no less rigid, but 
his eyes glared wildly, and his lips quiv- 
ered as though he would have spoken. 
The Queen, still furious at the wrong 
which he had done her fame, marked the 
expression. “Silence!” she cried; “de- 
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graded! wouldst thou meanly beg thy ; neath it; not a sign of sympathy was on 
forfeited life? Wert thou my tather, ‘her pallid features—not a tremor shook 
thou shouldst die to-morrow! Hence her frame ; she was passionless, majestic, 
with the villian! Bid Maitland execute; and unmoved. The secretary left the 
the warrant. Ourself—ourself will sign ? chamber on his fatal errand, and Mary 
it; away! Chastelar dies at daybreak.” § was again a woman. Prostrate upon her 
> couch she lay, sobbing and weeping as 


vw 


» 


“Tis well,” replied he, calmly, “ it is ° 


well; the lips I love the best pronounced : 
> her bosom, denying all consolation, spurn- 
my doom, and I die happy, since I die for > ‘ “a 
; Ing every offer atremedy. “’Tis done! 
Mary! Wouldst thou but pity the of- > : 
> she would say—* tis done! I have pre- 


fender, while thou dost doom the offence, ’ 
; served my fame, and murdered mine only 
de Chastelar would not exchange his ° ’ friend,” 
shortened span of life, and violent death, ° 
> The morning dawned slowly, and the 
for the brightest crown of Christendom. 
; heavy bells of the churches clanged the 


e— » will live for- 
ee > death-peal of Chastelar. The tramp of 
ever! Lead on, minions! [| am more? 


glad to die, than ye to day! Mary,’ > the cavalry defiling from the palace-gates, 
tee ; struck on her heart as though each hoof 
beautiful Mary, think! think hereafter, ° 

ean Chantelar 1” ; dashed on her bosom. An hour passed 
+ aro surae ; ; away, the minute-bells still tolling, the 

The guards passed onward—last of the ? roar of a calverin still swept heavily down 
group, unfettered and unmoved, de Chaste- ; ; from the castle, and all was over! He 
lar stalked after them. Once, ere he> ; ’ had died as he had lived—undaunted ! as 
stepped beneath the low-bowed portal, he : ‘he had lived—devoted! « Mary, divine 
paused, placed both hands on his heart, ; , Mary,” were his last words; “I love in 
bowed lowly, and then pointed upward, ; ; death, as I have loved in life—thee, and 
as he chanted once again the words, : thee only.” The axe drank his blood, 


$ 


«“ Pensez a moi, Noble Dame, Pensez a’ and the Queen of Scotland had not a 
moi.” As he vanished from her presence, } ; ’ truer servant left behind, than he, whom 
she moved her hand impatiently to be left ; for a moment’s phrenzy she was compellea 
alone, and all night long she traversed ; to slay-—yet was his last wish satisfied, 
and re-traversed the floor of her chamber ; | for though the Queen might not relent, 
in paroxysms of the fiercest despair. the woman did. forgive, and in many a 
The warrant was brought to her—silent-; mournful hour did Mary think of Chas- 


ly, sternly, she placed her signature be- > telar. 


. 





WHERE HAST THOU GLEANED TO-DAY? 


BY M. G. SLEEPER 


Tue clear, sweet harmony of the great} to our earth, but he sang on until the sun 
chorus hymn filled all the courts of heaven. } dipped below the wave, and the twilight 
The spirits went and came on their love- } glided past, scattering her manifold soft 
fraught errands, but when the voice of one ; shadows. 
died in the distance, other tonescame from; As the stillness deepened, the commis- 
afar, and other angels joined the mighty } sioned one left his place in the heavenly 
choir. One of them was commissioned} band. More than once he paused in his 
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flight. More and more slowly he ap-; Where hast tnou gleaned to-day ?” 
proached the earth, as if reluctant to; The man answered with a frown, 
commence his task. “In the field of theft; yet away with 
“ Obedience,” murmured he, at length. ; the boding voice, threatening the ven- 
“ What if some reject my warning ? what ; geance of the eternal! Away! away !” 
if some scorn my reproof? Did not men} ‘The angel paused amidst the groves, 
hate my Master? and am I better than ; and asked of.a bereaved mother, 
He?” “Where hast thou gleaned today?” 
So with his one question of deep sig- { and the lone one answered, 
nificence, he passed on. Noiseless, in-} In the field of prayer; and behold! 
visible, yet every where recognised and: even now, have I received a blessing. 
understood, he found no obstacle to his Already is my mourning turned into 
viewless course. The barred cell of the joy.” 
criminal, and the palaces of kings, and 
the consecrated temple, the throng and the 
solitude, were alike free to his footsteps. 
He entered a gorgeous mansion, and 


~~ 


A scholar sat in a vast library amidst 
the gathered Icre of departed centuries, 
But the verse of the poet, and the wis- 
dom of the sage were forgotten in the 


pers tend ties day?” ; intense interest awakened by the volume 
ere hast thou gleaned to-day =" oF divine truth. The angel looked a mo- 


The young a laughed heartily as he 3 wont on his damp brow and anxious eye, 
replied, “ In the Seld of my own pleasure. § thon gently whispered, 


Am I not master of myseir?” ‘“ Where hast thou gleaned to-day ?” 
The angel bent over a little child, and} py, scholar deeply sighed, and said 


whispered, ‘In the field of endeavor; but alas! [ 
. Where hast thou gleaned to-day?” ; ..nnot understand how man can be saved.” 
and the child answered, 


“T have been among the flowers. I[ 
made garlands of sweet-scented valley- 
-ily, and the honey suckle, that the bee 
loves so well; and I thanked the great 
Father that he made them grow and} The scholar wept and prayed, and soon 
blossom.” the book glowed to him with light, and 

The angel entered the chamber of a he exclaimed rapturously, “God hath 
maiden who sat looking out at the moon- given his salvation also unto me !” 
light, and asked softly, Quickly the swift pinions of the angel 

“ Where hast thou gleaned to-day?” {beat the air, and rejoining the heavenly 

“ Among the sick and the sorrowing,” ; host, he proclaimed the glad tidings of 
answered she, gladly; “for our ovine the return of another soul. The count- 
has said, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it ' less multitude responded again, and yet 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, : ‘again, and these were the words of the 
ye have done it unto me.’” ‘ chorus—* Blessing, and honor, and glory, 

The angel stood in the wilderness, and ; and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon 
asked sternly of one hiding there gold ; the throne, and unto the Lamb, forever 
and jewels, ‘and ever.” 


The heavenly spirit lingered yet awhile, 

for he knew that the Holy Spirit had 

‘ been there, and that he would not fail to 
perfect his work. 





Tue reproof of a good man resembleth spots from our character, vut it rubs off 
fuller’s earth; it not onlv removes the 


when it is dry.— Watts Wilkinson. 
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THE WISDOM OF FORETHOUGHT. 


FROM MRS. S. C. HALL’S TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS, 


PART THE SECOND. quietly sell off, they will force us. The 

“Qnty give me your attention, my ; house might have been disposed of last 

dear niece,” said Charles Adams, as he ; week by private contract, but your mother 
seated himself by Mary’s side; “for half } would not hear of it, because the person 
an hour, now that all is over, and that; who offered was a medical rival of my 
the demands of the world press upon us. 3 poor brother.” 
I wish to speak about the future. Your; Mary did not hear the concluding ob- 
mother bursts into such fits of despair} servation ; her eyes wandered from object 
that I can do nothing with her; and your$ to object in the room—the harp—the 
brother is so ungovernable—talks as if he ; various things known from childhood. 
could command the Bank of England, 3“ Anything you and your mother wish, 
and is so full of his mother’s emesis my dear niece,” said her kind uncle, 
and their influence, that I have left him { “shall be preserved—the family pictures 
to himself. Can you, my dear Mary,;—your harp, your piano—they are all 
restrain your feelings and give me your } hallowed memorials, and shall be kept 
attention ?” sacred.” 

Mary Adams looked firmly in her} Mary burst into tears. “I do not,” 
uncle’s face, and said, “I will try. I$she said, “shrink from considering those 
have been thinking and planning all the {instruments the means of my support; 
morning, but I do not know how to begin } but although I know the necessity for so 
to be useful. If [ once began, I could go considering, I feel I cannot tell what at 
on. The sooner we are out of this huge { quitting the home of my childhood; peo- 
expensive house the better; if I could} ple are all kind; you, my dear uncle, 
get my mother to go with the little girls } from whom we expected so little, the 
to the sea-side; take her away altogether } kindest of all; but I see, even in these 





from this home—take her ‘ early days of a first sorrow, indications 
“ Where ?” inquired Mr. Adams; “she { of falling off. My aunt’s husband has 
will not accept shelter in my house.” really behaved very badly about the ap- 


“I do not know,” answered his niece, ; pointment of my eldest brother; and as 
relapsing into all the helplessness of first }to the cadetship for the second—we had 
grief; “indeed I do not know ; her bro- such a brief dry letter from our Indian 
ther-in-law, Sir James Ashbrooke, invited j friend—so many firsts on the list, and the 
her to the Pleasaunce, but my brother } necessity for waiting, that I do not know 
objects to her going there, his uncle has $ how it will end.” 
behaved so neglectfully about his appoint- “I wish, my dear, you could prevail on 
ment.” your mother, and sister, and all, to come 

“Foolish boy !” muttered Charles ; {to Repton,” said Mr. Adams. “If your 
“this is no time to quarrel about trifles, ; mother dislikes being in my house, I 
The fact is, Mary, that the sooner you } would find her a cottage near us; I will 
are all out of this house the better; there ;doall 1 can. My wife joins me in the 
are one or two creditors, not for large “determination to think that we have six 
sums certainly, but still men who will ’ additional children to look to. We differ 
have their money; and if we do not from you in our habits; but our hearts 
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and affections are no less true to you all. 
Mary and you will be as sisters.” 


His niece could bear no more kindness. 

he had been far more bitterly disap- 
pointed than she had confessed even to 
her uncle; and yet the very bitterness 
of the disappointment had been the first 
thing that had driven her father’s dying 
wail from her ears—that cry repeated so 
often and so bitterly in the brief moments 
left after his accident—* My children! 
My children!” He had not sufficient 
faith to commit them to God’s mercy; he 
knew he had not been a faithful steward ; 
and he could not bring himself from the 


depths of his spiritual blindness to cali : 


upon the Fountain that is never dried up 
to those who would humbly and earnestly 
partake of its living waters. 


It was all a scene as of another world 
to the young, beautiful, petted, and féted 
girl; it had made her forget the disap- 
pointment of her love, at least for a time. 
While her brothers dared the thunder- 
cloud that burst above their heads, her 
mother and sister wept beneath its influ- 
ence. Mary had looked forth, and if she 
did not hope, she thought, and tried to 
pray; now she fell weeping upon her 
uncle’s shoulder; when she could speak, 
she said, “ Forgive me; in a little time | 
shall be able to conquer this; at present, 
I am overwhelmed ; I feel as if know- 
ledge and sorrow came together; I seem 
to have read more of human nature within 
the last three days than in all my past 
life.” 


“Tt all depends, Mary, upon the person 
you meet,” said Mr. Adams, “as upon 
the book you read; if you choose a fool- 
ish book ora bad book, you can expect 
nothing but vice or foolishness; if you 
choose a foolish companion, surely you 
cannot expect kindness or strength.” 
The kind-hearted man repeated to her 
all he had before said. “I cannot,” he 
added, “be guilty of injustice te my 
children; but I can merge all my own 


‘ luxuries into the one of being a father to 
‘ the fatherless,” 

! But to all the plans of Charles Adams, 
‘objections were raised by his eldest 


rf 
« 


‘nephew and his mother ; the youth could 
‘not brook the control of a simple-minded 
‘country man, whose only claim to be 
considered a gentleman, in his opinion, 
{ arose from his connexion with “ his fami- 
‘ly.” He was also indignant with his 
‘maternal uncle for his broken promise, 
and these feelings were strengthened by 
‘his mother’s folly. ‘Two opportunities for 
, disposing of the house and its magnificent 
‘furniture were missed; and when Mrs. 
‘Adams complained to her nearest and 


a 


‘most influential connexions, that her 
‘brother-in-law refused to make her any 
‘allowance unless she consented to live at 
: Repton—expecting that they would be 
‘loud in their indignation at his hardness 
‘—they advised her by all means to do 
‘what he wished, as he was really the 
‘only person she had to depend upon. 
; Others were lavish of their sympathy, 
‘but sympathy wears out quickly ; others 
‘invited her to spend a month with them 
at their country seat, for change of air; 
‘one hinted how valuable Miss Adams’s 
‘exquisite musical talent would be nov. 
‘ Mary colored, and said, “ Yes,” with the 
| dignity of proper feeling ; but her mother 
‘asked the ladv what she meant, and a 
‘little scene followed, which caused the 
‘lady to visit all the families in town of 
‘her acquaintance, for the purpose of ex- 
‘ pressing her sympathy with “those poor 
‘dear Adamses, who were so proud, poor 
‘things, that really there was nothing but 
‘starvation and the workhouse — before 
| them!” Another of those well-meaning 
‘ persons—strong-minded and kind-hearted, 
‘but without a particle of delicacy—came 
‘to poor Mary, with all the prestige of 
| conferring a favor. 

“My dear young lady, it is the com- 
monest thing in the world—very painful 
but very common; the families of pro- 
fessional men are frequently left without 
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provision. Such a pity !—because, if 2 
they cannot save, they can insure. We 
all can do that, but they do not do it, and ; 
consequently everywhere the families of ; 
professional men are found in distress; 
so, as I said, it is common; and ] wanted : 
you to suggest to your mother, that, if she 
would not feel hurt at it, the thing being ; 
so common—dear Dr. Adams having been ‘ 
so popular, so very popular—that while 
every one is talking about him and you 
all, a very handsome subscription could 
be got up. I would begin it with a sum 
large enough to invite still larger. I had « 
a great regard for him—I had, indeed.” 
Mary felt her heart sink and rise, and 
her throat swell, so that she could not : 
speak. She had brought herself to the 
determination of employing her talents : 
for her own support, but she was not pre- : 
pared to come with her family before the 
world as paupers. “We have no claim 
upon the public,” she said at last. “I am ; 
sure you mean us kindly, but we have no : 
claim. My dear father forwarded no: 
public work—no public object; he gave : 
his advice, and received his payment. : 
If we are not provided for, it is no public : 
fault. Besides, my father’s children are : 
able and willing to support themselves. 
I am sure you mean us kindly, but we | 
have no claim upon public sympathy, and : 
an appeal to it would crush us to the: 
1 am very glad you did not speak ; 
My uncle Charles ‘ 


« 
« 


earth. 
first to my mother. 
would not suffer it, even if my mother 
wished it.” 

This friend also departed to excite new 
speculations as to the pride and poverty 
of “ poor dear Dr. Adams's family.” In 
the world, however—the busy London 
world—it is idle to expect anything to 
create even a nine day’s wonder. When 
the house and furniture were at last 
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< 
« 


offered for sale, the feeling was somewhat ; 


revived; and Mary, whose beauty, ex- ; 
quisite as it was, had so unobtrusive a cha- ; 
racter as never to have created a foe, was 


« 


« 
$ 


‘as if they had never existed. 
‘sphere of life closes against a family, 
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the father of her old lover, when he was 
congratulated by one nore worldly-minded 
than himself'on the escape of his son in 
not marrying a portionless girl, reproved 


b) . 7 . . 
‘the unfeeling speaker with a wish that 


he only hoped his son might have as good 


:a wife as Mary Adams would have been. 


The bills were taken down, the house 
purified from the auction-mob—every- 


‘thing changed; a new name occupied 
‘the doctor’s place in the * Court Guide” 
; —and in three months the family seemed 
/as completely forgotten amongst those of 


whom they once formed a prominent part, 
When one 


they find room in another. Many kind- 


‘hearted persons in Mrs. Adams’s first cir- 


cle would have been rejoiced to be of 
service to her and hers, but they were 


‘exactly the people upon whom she had 
‘no claim. 


Of a high but poor family, her 
relatives had little power. What family 
so situated ever had any intluence beyond 
what they absolutely needed for them- 
selves? With an ill grace she at last 


‘acceded to the kind offer made by Mr. 


Charles Adams, and took possession of the 
cottage he fixed upon, until something 


‘could be done for his brother’s children. 


In a fit of proud despair the eldest son 
enlisted into a regiment of dragoons; 
the second was fortunate enough to obtain 


‘a cadetship through a stranger’s inter- 


ference; and his uncle thought it might 
be possible to get the youngest forward in 
his father’s profession. The expense of 
the necessary arrangements was severely 
felt by the prudent and careful country 
gentleman. The younger girls were too 
delicate for even the common occupations 
of daily life; and Mary, instead of re- 
ceiving the welcome she had been led to 
expect from her aunt and cousins, felt 
that every hour she spent at the Grange 
was an intrusion. 

The sudden death of Dr. Adams had 
postponed the intended wedding of Charles 


remembered with tears by many: even } Adams’s eldest daughter; and although 
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her mother agreed that it was their duty 
to forward the orphan children, she cer- 
tainly felt, as most affectionate mothers 
whose hearts are nat very much enlarged 
would feel, that much of their own savings 
—much of the produce of her husband’s 
hard labor—labor during a series of years, 
when her sister-in-law and her children 
were enjoying all the luxuries of life— 
would now be expended for their support; 
tuis to an all-sacrificing mother, despite 
her sense of the duty of kindness, was 
hard to bear. As long as they were not 
on the spot, she theorised continually, and 
derived much satisfaction from the sym- 
pathising observations of her neighbors, 
and was proud, very proud, of the praise 
bestowed upon her husband’s benevo- 
lence; but when her sister-in-law’s ex- 
pensive habits were in daily array before 


her; (the cottage being close to the : 


Grange) when she knew, to use her own 


expression, “that she never put her hand : 


to a single thing;” that she could not 
live without port wine, when she herself 


never drank even gooseberry, except on : 


Sundays; never ironed a collar, never 


dusted the chimney-piece, or ate a shoul- 


der of mutton—roast one day, cold the 
next, and hashed the third. 
day brought some fresh illustration of 
her thoughtlessness to the eyes of the 


wife of the wealthy tiller of the soil, the : 


widow of the physician thought herself 


in the daily practice of the most rigid : 
“Tam sure,” was her con- : 


self-denial. 
stant observation to her all-patient daugh- 
ter—‘*Il am sure I never thought it would 
come to this. 
through so much. 


way I do—they ought to consider how I 
was brought up.” It was in vain Mary 
represented they were existing upon char- 


ity; that they ought to be most grateful : 


for what they received, coming as it did 


from those who, in their days of pros- | 
perity, professed nothing, while those who | 
professed all things had done nothing. 


While each ‘ 


I had not an idea of going ; 
I wonder your uncle < 
and his wife can permit me to live in the ; 


to her own chamber to weep alone over 
things more hard to bear. 
It is painful to observe what bitterness 
will creep into the heart and manner of 
;really kind girls where a lover is in the 
{case, or even where a commonplace 
dangling sort of flirtation is going forward ; 
{this depreciating ill nature, one to the 
‘other, is not by any means confined to 
‘the fair sex. Young men pick each other 
; to pieces with even more fierceness, but 
‘less ingenuity; they deal in a cut-and- 
‘hack sort of sarcasm, and do not hesitate 
‘to use terms and insinuations of the 
‘harshest kind when a lady is in the case. 
; Mary (to distinguish her from her high- 
;bred cousin, she was generally called 
Mary Charles) was certainly disappointed 
when her wedding was postponed in con- 
sequence of her uncle’s death; but a 
‘much more painful feeling followed when 
she saw the admiration her lover, Edwin 
Lechmere, bestowed upon her beautiful 
cousin. Mary Charles was herself a 
beauty,—fair, open-eyed, warm-hearted— 
: the beauty of Repton ; but though feature 
‘ by feature, inch by inch, she was as hand- 


med would so reason, and then retire to 
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‘some as Mary, yet in her cousin was the 
grace and spirit given only by good 
‘society; the manners elevated by a 
_ higher mind, and toned down by sorrow ; 
.a gentle softness, which a keen observer 
‘of human nature once told me no woman 
ever possessed unless she had deeply 
loved, and suffered from disappointed 
‘affection; in short, she was far more 
‘refined, far more fascinating, than her 
country cousin. Besides, she was unfor- 
tunate, and that at once gave her a hold 
upon the sympathies of the young curate: 
‘it did no more; but Mary Charles did not 
‘understand these nice distinctions, and 
‘nothing could exceed the change of man- 
‘ner she evinced when her cousin and her 
betrothed were together. 

Mary thought her cousin rude and 
petulant; but the true cause of the 
‘change never occurred to her. Accus- 
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tomed to the high-toned courtesy of well- * her uncle, who thought her feelings over- 
bred men, which is so little practised in ° ; strained, but respected her for it never- 
the middle class of English society, it $ : theless ; and in the warmth of his admi- 


never suggested itself, that placing her } 
chair, or opening the door for her to go 


into a room, was more than, asa lady, 


| 


out, or rising courteously when she came ; 


| 


‘ration, he communicated the circumstance 
to his wife and daughter. 

“Refuse her old lover under present 
circumstances,” repeated her cousin to 


she had a right to expect; in truth, she} herself as she left the room ; “ there must 


did not notice it atall; 


but she did notice } be some other reason than that; she could 


and feel deeply her cousin’s alternate } not be so foolish as to reject such an offer 


coldness and snappishness of manner. 
“J would not,” thought Mary, “ have 
behaved so to her if she had been left 
desolate ; but in a little time, when my 
mother is more content, 
Repton, and become independent by my 
talents.” 


without feeling herself raised—ay, higher 
than she had ever been in the days of her 


I will leave: 


Never did she think of the> 
power delegated to her by the Almighty ; 
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> 


, terness of her feelings, 


? 
» 
) 
> 


splendor—in the scale of moral useful-; 


ness; as every one must feel whose mind > 


> 


is rightly framed. She had not yet: 
known what it was to have her abilities: 


trampled on or insulted; she had never 
experienced the bitterness consequent 
upon having the acquirements—which in 


ww eee 


the days of her prosperity commanded : 


silence and admiration—sneered at or 
openly ridiculed. She had yet to learn 
that the Solons, the lawgivers of English 
society, lavish their attentions and praise 
upon those who learn, not upon those 
who teach. 

Mary had not been six months father- 
less, when she was astonishea first by a 
letter, and then by a visit from her former 
lover ; he came to renew his engagement, 
and to wed her even then if she would 
have him; but Mary’s high principle was 
stronger than he imagined. “ No,” she 
said; “you are not independent of your 


We Ow Ow vw ww owe 


> have caused !”— 


father, and whatever I feel, f have no; 


right to draw you down into poverty. 
You may fancy now that you could bear 


it, but a time would come—if not to you, > 
to me—when the utter selfishness of such > 


conduct would goad me to a death of early 
misery.” 


> 
) 
> 


The young man appealed to; 


at such a time.” Unfortunately she saw 
Edwin Lechmere walking by Mary’s side, 
under the shadow of some trees. She 
watched them until the foliage screened 
them from her sight, and then she shut 
herself into her own room, and yielded to 
a long and violent burst of tears. “It is 
not enough,” she exclaimed, in the bit- 
“that the comforts 
of my parents’ declining years should be 
abridged by the overwheiming burden to 
their exertions—another famuly added to 
their own; it is not enough that an un- 
confortable feeling has grown between 
my father and mother on this account, 
and that cold looks and sharp words have 
come where they never came before, but 
my peace of mind must be destroyed. 
Gladly would | have taken a smaller por- 
tion, if | could have kept the affections 
which I see but too plainly my cousin has 
stolen from me. And my thoughtless 
aunt to say, only yesterday, that ‘at all 
events her husband was no man’s enemy 
but his own.’ Has not this want of pru- 
dent forethought been the ruin of his own 
children? and will my parents ever re- 
cover the anxiety, the pain, the sacrifices, 
brought on by one man’s culpable ne- 
glect? Qh, uncle! if you could look 
from your grave upon the misery you 
and then, exhausted by 
her own emotion, the affectionate but 
jealous girl began to question herself as 
what she should do. After what she con- 
sidered mature deliberation, she made up 
her mind to upbraid her cousin with treach- 
ery, and she put her design inta execu- 
tion that same evening, 
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It was no easy matter to oblige her} and himself had been for a number of 
cousin to understand what she meant; ; years, he had much to forward, and still 
but at last the declaration, that she had } } more, to protect his children. At first, 
refused her old lover because she had} this was a pleasure ; but somehow his 
placed her affections upon Edwin Lech- ' “ benevolence,” and “ kindness,’ and 
mere, whom she was endeavoring to} “ generosity,” had been so talked about, 
“entrap,” was not to be mistaken; and ; so eulogised, and he had been so serious- 
the country girl was altogether unpre-} ly inconvenienced by the waywardness of 
pared for the burst of indignant feeling, } his nephews, the thoughtless pride of his 
mingled with much bitterness, which re-} sister-in-law, the helplessness of his 
pelled the untruth. A strong fit of hys-} younger nieces, as to feel seriously op- 
terics into which Mary Charles worked } pressed by his responsibility. And now 
herself was terminated by a scene of the ' » the one who had never given him aught 
most painful kind, her father being up-} > but pleasure, seemed, according to his 
braided by her mother with “ loving other ; daughter’s representations, to be the cause 
people’s children better than his own,’ > of increased sorrow, the destroyer of his 
while the curate himself knelt by the’ dear child’s happiness. What to do he 
side of his betrothed, assuring her of his } could not tell. His daughter, wrought 
unaltered affection. From such a scene; upon by her own jealousy, had evinced, 
Miss Adams hastened with a throbbing under its influence, so much temper she 
brow and a bursting heart. She had no} had never displayed before, that it seemed 
one to counsel or console her; no one to} more than likely the cherished match 
whom she could apply for aid. For the } would be broken off. His high-minded 
first time since she had experienced her} niece saved him any farther anxiety as 
uncle’s tenderness, she felt she had been: far as she was concerned. She sent for 
the means of disturbing his domestic ; and convinced him fully and entirely of 
peace ; the knowledge of the burden she ; her total freedom from the hase design 
was, and the burden she and hers were ; imputed to her. ‘ Was it likely,” she 
considered, weighed her to the earth; and } said, “ that I should reject the man I love 
in a paroxysm of anguish, she fell on her } lest [ should drag him into poverty, and 
knees, exclaiming, “ Oh, why are the; plunge at once with one I do not care for 
dependant born into the world! Father, } into the abyss I dread? This is the com- 
father, why did you leave us, whom you ; mon sense view of the case ; but there 1s 
so loved, to such a fate!” And then she : yet another. Is it to be borne that I 
reproached herself for having uttered a> would seek to rob your child of her hap- 
word reflecting on his memory. One of ; piness? The supposition is an insult too 
the every-day occurrences of life—so com- ; gross to be endured. 1 will leave my 
mon as to be hardly observed—is to find; mother to-morrow. An old school-fellow, 
really good-natured people not “ weary of ; older and more fortunate than myself, 
well-doing.” “Oh, really I was worn: wished me to educate her little girl. I 
out with so and so; they are so decidedly had one or two strong objections to living 
unfortunate that it is impossible to help: in her house: but the desire to be inde- 
them,” is a general excuse for deserting } pendent and away has overcome them.” 
those whose continuing misfortunes ought She then, with many tears, entreated her 
to render them greater objects of sympa-? uncle still to protect her mother; urged 
thy. } how she had been sorely tried; and com- 

Mr. Charles Adams was, as has been? municated fears, she had reason to be- 
shown in our little narrative, a kind- } lieve were too well founded, that her 
hearted man. Estranged as his brother } eldest brother, feeling the reverse more 
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than he could bear, had deserted from his $ benevolence, or patience, or whatever it 
regiment. ¢really is, of their “best friends.” Nor 
Charles Adams was deeply moved by was this the only consequence of the 
the nobleness of his niece, and reproved : ’ physician’ s neglect of a duty due alike to 
his daughter more harshly than he had ° God and to society ; his brother had really 
ever done before, for the feebleness that ° done so much for the bereaved family, as 
created so strong and unjust a passion. ; to give what the world called “just 
This had the contrary effect to that which $ grounds” for Mrs. Charles Adams's re- 
he had, hoped: she did not hesitate to say ° ; peated complaints, “ that now her husband 
that her cousin had endeavored to rob her } was ruining his industrious family to keep 
both of the affection of her lover and her ° the lazy widow of his spendthrift brother 
father. The injured cousin left Repton § : and her favorite children in idleness. 
bowed beneath an accumulation of trou-’ Why could she not live upon the ‘fine 
bles, not one of which was of her own? folk’ she was always throwing in their 
creating, not one of which she deserved ; faces 7” Their- daughter, too, of whose 
and all springing from the unproviding $ approaching union the fond father had 
nature of him who, had he been asked ; been so proud, was now, like her cousin 
the question, would have declared himself whom she had wronged by her mean 
ready to sacrifice his own life for the $ suspicions, deserted; the match broken 
advantage of that daughter, now com- ; off after much bickering; one quarrel 
pelled to work for her own bread. To: »having brought on another, until they 
trace the career of Mary Adams in her ° : separated by mutual consent. Her tem- 
new calling, would be to repeat what 1: per and her health were both materially 
have said before. The more refined, the 3 impaired, and her beauty was converted 
more informed the governess, the more $ into harshness and acidity. 
she suffers. Being with one whom she} Oh! how utterly groundless is the 
had known in better days, made it even $ idea, that in our social state, where one 
more hard to bend; yet she did her duty, ; human being must so depend upon ano- 
and that is one of the highest privileges: ther, any man, neglecting his positive 
a woman can enioy. ; ; eatin, can be called “only his own ene- 
Leaving Mary for a moment, let us; my.” What misery had net Dr. Adams’s 
return to Repton. Here discord having : neglect entailed, not alone on his imme- 
once entered, was making sad ravages, : diate family, but on that of his brother. 
and all were suffering from it. It was } Besides, there were ramifications of dis- 
but too true that the eldest of the Adamses : ‘ tress ; he had died even more embarrassed 
had deserted ; his mother, clinging with ° ; than his brother had at first believed, and 
a parent’s fondness to her child, concealed ¢ some tradespeopie were consequently em- 
him, and thus offended Charles Adams ; ; - barrassed ; but the deep misery fell upon 
beyond all reconciliation. The third lad, ; his children. Meanwhile, Mrs. Dr. Adams 
who was walking the London hospitals, * > had left Repton with her younger chil- 
and exerting himself beyond his strength, ; ; dren, to be the dependants of Mary in 
was everything that a youth could be; ? London. 
but his declining health was represented : It was not until a fatal disease had 
to his uncle, by one of those whom his seized upon her mother, that Mary ven- 
mother’s pride had insulted, as a cloak for tured to appeal again to her uncle’s gener- 
indolence. In short, before another year ; osity. ‘ My second brother,” she said, 
had quite passed, the family of the once § “has out of his small means remitted 
rich and fashionable Dr. Adams had shared ; her five pounds. My eldest brother seems 
the fate of all dependants—worn cut the } altogether to have disappeared from 
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amongst us; finding that his unhappy bound you and my father together, to 
presence had occasioned so fatal a sepa-? lessen her bodily anguish by the sacrifice 
ration between his mother and you—a ; of a little more; that she, nursed in 
disunion which I saw was the effect of 3 the lap of luxury, nay not pass from life 
many small causes, rather than one great} with starvation as her companion. My 
one—he left us, and we cannot tra¢e him. ? brother's gift is expended; and during 
This has broken my poor mother’s heart ; the last three weeks, I have earned but 
he was the cherished one of all her chil-$ twelve shillings; my pupils are out of 
dren. My youngest brother has been for} town. Do, for a moment, remember what 
the last month an inmate of one of the ; I was, and think how humbled I must be 
hospitals which my poor father attended 3 to frame this supplication; but it is a 
for so many years, and where his word $ child that petitions for a parent, and I 
was law. My sister Rosa, she upon? know I have never forfeited your esteem. 
whom my poor father poured, if possible,} In a few weeks, perhaps in a few days, 
more of his affection than he bestowed } my brother and my mother will meet my 
upon me—my lovely sister, of whomeven; poor father face to face. Oh! that 1 
in our poverty, I was so proud—so young, could be assured that reproach and bitter- 
only upon the verge of womanhood—has, ; Ness for the past do not pass the portals 
you already know, left us. Would to j of the grave. Forgive me this, as you 
God that it had been for her grave, rather } have already forgiven me much. Alas! 
than her destroyer !—a fellow-student of I know too well that our misfortunes 
that poor youth, who, if he dreamt of hee § drew misfortunes upon others. I was the 
dishonor, would stagger like a spectre } unhappy but innocent cause of much sor- 
from what will be his death-bed toavenge : row at the Grange; but, oh! do not refuse 
her. Poverty is one of the surest guides } the last request that I will ever make.” 
to dishonor; those who have not been; The letter was blotted by tears. 

tempted know nothing of it. It is one$ Charles Adams was from home when 
thing to see it, another to feel it. Do not? it arrived, and his wife, knowing the 
think her altogether base, because ~ handwriting, and having made a resolution 
had not the strength of a heroine. never to open a letter “from that branch 
have been obliged to resign my son of the family,” did not send it after her 
to attend my mother, and the only i income } husband, “ lest it might tease him.” Ten 
we have is what I earn by giving lessons $ days elapsed before he received it; and 
on the harp and piano. I give, for two: when he did, he could not be content 
shillings, the same instruction for which $ with writing, but lost not a moment in 
my futher paid half-a-guinea a lesson; if 3 hastening to the address. Irritated and 
I did not I should have no pupils. It is more ss that what he really had done 














than a month since my mother took toher ; should have been so little appreciated, 
bed ; and my youngest sister, bending be- ¢ when every hour of his life he was smart- 
beneath increased delicacy of health, has; ing in one way or other fram his exer- 
been her only attendant. I know her mind 3 tions—broken-hearted at his daughter’s 
to be so tortured, and her body so convulsed $ blighted health and happiness—angered 
by pain, that I have prayed to God to’ by the reckless wildness of one nephew, 
render her fit for Heaven, and take her? and what he believed was the idleness of 
from her sufferings. Imagine the weer: another—and convinced that Rosa’s fear- 
of sorrow that crushed me to my mame ful step was owing to the pampering and 
with such a petition as that. 1 know all mismanagement of her foolish mother— 
you have done, and yet I ask you now, ‘ ’ Charles Adams satisfied himself that, as 
in remembrance of the boyish love that; he did not hear to the contrary fiom Mary, 
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all things were going on well, or at least > paused, hoping she would speak, so pain- 


not ill. He thought as little about them } 
as he could; but the letter of his favorite 
niece spoke strongly to his heart, and in 
two hours after his return home, he set 
forth for the London suburb from whence 
the letter was dated. 

“Ts Miss Adams at home?” inquired 


her uncle of a woman leaning against 


the door of a miserable house. 

«“T don’t know; she went to the hos- 
pital this morning ; but I’m not sure she’s 
in; it’s the second pair back; it’s easy 
known, for the sob has not ceased there 
these two nights; some people do take 
on so—” 

Charles Adams did not hear the con- 
cluding sentence, but sought the room ; 
the door would not close, and he heard a 
low sobbing sound from within ; he paused, 
but his step had aroused the mourner— 
“Come in, Mary—come in; I know how 


it is,” said a young voice ; “he is dead; } 


one grave for mother and son—one grave 








; ful was their stony expression ; but she 
let him go on, without offering a word ; 
and when she stooped to adjust a portion 


of the coarse plaiting of the shroud— — 


that mockery of “the purple and fine 
linen of living days”—her uncle saw that 
her hair, her luxuriant hair, was striped 
with white. 

“There is no need for words now,” 
she said at last; “no need. I thought 
you would have sent; she required but 
little—but very little; the dust rubbed 
from the gold she once had would have 
been riches: but the little she did require 
she had not, and so she died; but that 
which weighs heaviest upon my mind 
was her calling so continually on my 
father, to know why he had deserted her; 
she attached no blame latterly to any one, 
only called day and night upon him. Oh! 
it was hard to bear—it was very hard to 
bear.” 

“T will send a proper person in the 


for mother and son! I see your shadow, } morning to arrange that she may be placed 


dark as it is.” 
Charles Adams entered the room ; but 





with my brother,” said Charles. 
“‘ No,” resumed Mary, “let the parish 


his sudden appearance in the twilight, ’ bury her; even its officers were kind; 
and evidently not knowing him, overcame } and if you bury her, or they, it is still a 
the girl, his youngest niece, so much, that } pauper’s funeral. I see all things clearly 
she screamed, and fell on her knees by ; now; death, while it closes the eyes of 
her mother’s corpse. He called for lights, some, opens — eyes of others; it has 
and was speedily obeyed, for he put a} opened mine.’ 
piece of gold in the woman’s hand ; ae; But why should I prolong this sad 
turned it over, and as she hastened ‘en > story. It is not the tale of one, but of 
the room, muttered, “If this had come many. There are dozens, scores, hun- 
sooner, she’d not have died of starvation, } dreds of instances of the same _ kind, 
or burdened the parish for a shroud a it’s } arising from the same cause, in our broad 
hard the rich can’t look to their own.’ | islands. In the lunatic asylum where 
When Mary returned, she was fear-} that poor girl, even Mary Adams, has 
fully calm. “No, her brother was not } found refuge during the past two years, 
dead,” she said; the young were longer } there are many cases of insanity arising 
dying than those whom the world had; from change of circumstances, where a 
worn out; the young knew so little of } fifty pounds’ annual insurance would have 
the world, they thought it hard to leave; set such maddening distress at defiance. 
it;” and she took off her bonnet, and sat I know that her brother died in the hos- 


down; and while her uncle explained pital within a few days; and the pale 
why he had not written, she looked at} sunken-eyed girl, whose damp yellow 
him with eyes so fixed and cold, that he | hair and thin white hand are so eagerly 
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kissed by the gentle maniac when she ; only affect themselves, would look care- 
visits her month by month, is the young- ; fully abroad, and if they doubt what I 
est, and, I believe, the last of her family, 3 have faithfully told, examine into the 
at least the last in England. Oh! that’ causes which crowd the world with cases 
those who foolishly boast that their actions even worse than I have here recorded ! 





ORIGINAL. 
BY LILA. 
I rove thee, not as many love, Should clouds and darkness come to thee, 
For beauty or for grace, And happiness be fled,— 
Or for the smiles that play about Like the lone dove thou can’st not find 
A pretty mouth and face. A place to rest thy head— 
I love thee, not for wealth or fame, Then turn to me, I'll love thee still, 
Or aught so insecure, Here rest thy weary head,— 
But for sound principles of heart Thy sorrows I will cure or share, 
As firm as they are pure. Nor care I what is said. 
I love thee for the honest worth The world may look with coldness on, 
Seen in thy daily life— And deem me weak, I know ; 
The spotless purity of truth, My heart’s too strong for wealth to buy! 
A heart that’s free from strife. My love too warm to go! 
I love thee for the gentle words Then turn thee when thy heart is sad— 
That from thy lips do flow, My home, where’er it be, 
That speak a peace and joy within, Will always have an open door, 
The world may never know. A vacant seat, for thee. 





MANNERS. 


I Make it a point of morality never to } these artificial regulations. Manners, like 
find fault with another for his manners ; } conversation, should be extemporaneous, 
they may be awkward or graceful, blunt | and not studied. I always suspect a man 
or polite, polished or rustic. I care not} who meets me with the same perpetual 
what they are, if the man meaus well and } smile on his face, the same congeering 
acts from honest intentions, without eccen- | of the body, and the same premeditated 


tricity or affectation. All men have not ; ;shake of the hand. Give me the (it 
the advantage of “ good society,” as it is} may be rough) grip of the hand, the 
called, to school themselves in all its fan- careless nod of recognition, and when 
tastic rules and ecremonies, and if there ; occasion requires, the homely but wel- 
is a standard of manners, it is one founded } ! come salutation, “ How are you, my old 
in reason and good sense, and not upon’ friend ?” 
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AN ADVENTURE IN A CEMETERY; OR, THE RUSSIAN DROSHKI DRIVER. 


THERE are few persons in the world 
who cannot recall to their imaginations 
some moment of their life laden with in- 
expressible terror, the bare recollection 
of which agitates them more than did 
perhaps the very incidents themselves, 
however terrible they may have been. 


however, only place themselves, in imagi- 
} nation, in my position—young, friendless, 
fin a new country—and they will make 
many allowances. I must, however, at 

once plunge into my story. 
I was born at Berlin, of a large family, 





;and circumstances which I may not ex- 


The shock which the system receives in {plain having broken down our fortunes, 
the hour of great danger sometimes and shattered the foundation of one of 
deadens the force of perception. But in? the noblest houses in the city, we were 
taking a calm survey of the past, when ; compelled to separate, and earn our own 
we conjure up our feelings over again, ¢ bread. Death overtook my father in the 
when we re-enact the incidents, when we 3 midst of his prosperity, and the sudden- 
pile up probabilities and possibilities, a; ness with which it arrived prevented him 
cold tremor runs through our veins, and ; from settling his affairs. It came, how- 
we are appalled at the imaginary termi-? ever, and with it misery to our house. 
nation of the catastrophe we areengaged ; But why dwell upon these unhappy 
in contemplating. scenes? ‘They are too painful to revive, 

Six years have passed since the event ; further than to form the reason of my 
I am about to relate took place, and yet I; separation from my family. We were 
never recall it without a shudder. I try ; four sisters, and I was the youngest. I 
to chase the recollection of it away. I ; had received a good education, and being 
use every expedient to banish the remem- ‘ an especial favorite at home, the necessity 
brance, and yet there it stands stamped ; of going forth into the world, in search 
upon my memory, an ineffaceable blot. ‘of my own livelihood, was looked upon 
Relating it to another person, perhaps I ; ‘with sorrow. With tears in my eyes, I 
may be unable to impress upon him the ‘ ‘ begged them to look with cheerfulness 
whole horror of my mind, which received { ¢on the plan of my assisting to retrieve 
severer shocks during the lapse of a few ‘ ‘ the falling fortunes of my family. I even 
hours than it ever did in the course of my ; felt proud of the prospect of exertion, and 
whole life. Only one night of terror! / when the determination was at last arrived 
but in those protracted hours what revul- < at that I should seek a position as govern- 
sions of feeling—fear, disgust, horror— { ess in some family, I hailed it with joy. 
all rapidly succeeded each other! I am‘I remember how we discussed these 
compelled to collect my faculties while I things, sitting round our blazing fire in 
write. ‘The remembrance causes me to ¢ the twilight. My widowed mother, half- 
tremble even now. I am only a woman, ; tearfully, half-smilingly, as it were, con- 
however, and: men, with their strong ‘ soling herself with the promised advan- 
powers of mind, may probably smile at; tages; and my sisters, now deprecating, 
the intensity of my fears. Let hen | now chiming in with, the more brilliant 
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portions of the plan. I fancy I can see ’ 





IN A CEMETERY. 


> becoming more and more conscious of the 


the little flames dancing up and down, ; isolation of my position, the further I 


now illumining, now leaving the room in } 


; receded from my native Berlin. Little 


darkness, revealing the earnest faces and ? time for reflection was allowed me. We 


. . ? 
sombre figures of our eenieteiagetans 
family; and [ even seem to hear eon 


of their voices as they sounded low but 
clear in the hush of the evening. 

A few weeks passed by without a pros- ; 
pect of anything, but at length a friend } 
called upon us with the information that | 
he had heard of a situation in a Russian } 
family, residing in the environs of St. 
Petersburg, which, if I chose to accept, 
he had no doubt he could procure for me. 
There were many advantages attending } 
it. Could I refuse? I unhesitatingly ; 
resolved to go and seek my fortune in the } 
Russian capital. The journey, of course, } 
was a source of some anxiety to my mo-} 
ther. Necessity, however, soon reconciled 


her, and every preparation was made for ; 
my departure; but not without an ae 


‘ 
> 
) 
» 
) 
) 
» 
> 
) 
> 
» 


started once more, and at length reached 
the Russian borders, and, after going 
through the usual investigation at the 


} custom-house, continued our journey by 


night as well as by day. Many of the 
incidents I encountered were so new 
to me that they impressed themselves 
strongly upon my memory. I remember 
seeking them as a relief from my own 
thoughts, which were of that comfortless, 
uneasy kind which haunt us in moments 
when we are, as it were, hovering be- 


» tween two positions—the home we have 


quitted, and the new one we are about to 
form. There is the regret of farewell 
still gnawing at our hearts; theré is 
mingled with it the compensating feeling 
of hope, and also the uneasy dread with 
which unknown positions assail us. I 


ternal dread, on my part, of the future. > felt I was so young to be at large in the 
it wasa new and sudden step, this leaving > world. Little glimpses of my journey 
home; and once that the excitement of linger on my recollection. I remember, 
getting ready, and the pains of farewell-} near Britau, beholding, as we crossed the 
taking were over, I began to contemplate } bridge, a dense array of masted ships 
the dangers I was likely to encounter, } crammed close together, with their bow- 
the novelty of my position, my dwelling? sprits projecting far over the road; on 
amongst strangers, my duties, and my > the otherside were boats laden with corn, 
fears of being found unequal to what was } and groups of laborers lying in the open 
demanded of me. As long as] felt within } ; air, fast asleep, though the dew was fall- 
the precincts of my own country, my heart ° > ing heavily and the cold was intense. 1 
was sustained by the reflection. When, } noticed the vegetation in its various 
however, I arrived at Dantzic, where we : ; stages. On some parts of our journey 
halted for an hour, | walked up and down? the willow was in full bloom, but on the 
the streets with a feeling of much sad- | road near Valk it was very backward. 
ness. Quitting that town, I seemed to; Tired as I was of my prolonged journey, 
be about to break my last link with the } the intelligence that we were in reality 
home I was leaving for an indefinite : ; approaching the Russian capital was ex- 
period. I looked up through the ikea |  ceedingly welcome. My fellow-traveller 
gloom of the streets towards the gables’ pointed out to me the country-seats, with 
of the high, narrow houses, and on the ? their extensive gardens and shrubberies, 
projecting balconies saw little groups of as we passed along ; but, notwithstanding 
neighbors and friends conversing together, } all the care and pains which had been 
with a feeling of envy. They were at} bestowed upon them, they seemed to me 
home, but I was wandering away from it, } cold and desolate abodes. Black poplars 
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and birch grew densely about the build- { 
ings, which were tasteful and opulent in 
the extreme. 


they had all hurried away—they had for- 
' gotten the humble German governess ; 
‘and, perhaps, never again in the whole 


At length the great city appeared in ‘ 
sight, and I forgot everything in the feel- : 
ings awakened by the picture, which was : 
inexpressibly grand. Large buildings : 
towered one above the other, stretching ; 
away in all directions, and a feeling of : 
pride entered my heart when I thought ; 
how soon I was to be a dweller, at all 
events, near this magnificent city. The 
weather was beautiful, and the sun, stream- ‘ 
ing down from a cloudless sky, was re- : 
flected in numerous broad sheets of water 
scattered around in various directions. ‘ 
Evidences of wealth and opulence met 
my view the moment I entered St. Peters- 
burg. I seemed stunned, however, by all 
I beheld—the throng of people, the large 
cold buildings, the subdued look of some 
portions of the population. When I had 


quitted the travelling vehicle, with my | 


portable trunk at my feet, and looked 
round in some hesitation as to what course 
to take, a fellow-traveller, hastily pointing 
to one of the streets diverging before me, 
bade me go in that direction, and I should 
be sure to meet with some droshki or 
other carriage to convey me to my desti- 
nation. 
thanked him a little more had he guided 
me through the great wilderness spread- 
ing before me. The tongue in which the 
people spoke was harsh, and sounded 
coldly on my ears after my own native 
language. I saw people hurry by; some 


~AaAn 


( : advice. 


~~ 


I thanked him, but should have ‘ 


‘ course of their existence did the recol- 
‘ lection of the young girl they left stand- 
‘ing with her travelling bag in the midst 
of “the crowded quay ever cross them. 
But 1 thought of them, nay, longed for 
‘ the sound of their voice. I wanted their 
I had not asked, it was true. 
A vague reproach arose in my heart for 
i the want of interest they displayed. I 
‘did not recollect that although all this 
was new to me, it was an every-day 


| occurrence, perhaps, for a poor German 


‘ girl to seek her fortunes as a governess, 
‘and to find herself desolate at the end of 
‘the journey. The tears sprang into my 
. eyes, and, with a choking sensation in my 
‘throat, I took up my carpet-bag, and bent 
‘my way along one of the large streets, 
‘ with a fine avenue of elms on either hand. 
Nobody looked much at me, or if they 
‘did, the only reflection that occurred to 
‘them was, “She is just arrived off a 
journey, any one may see that.” And, 
‘truly, my.close bonnet was, I dare say, 
;somewhat dusty, and my pelisse might 
‘have been the same. But I, poor thing, 
fancied that every one might read my 
simple story in my face, and that each 
‘would sympathize with that incessant 
yearning of my heart towards those 
familiar rooms in Berlin where my mo- 
ther sat, perhaps, even then, fashioning 
my journey over and over again, creating 
imaginary evils, and at heart secretly 


cast a glance at me and passed on, wholly ; lamenting even the dispensation of that 


intent on their own affairs. Officers and 
soldiers went to and fro. Handsome car- 
riages dashed rapidly by, and still I stood 


Providence which separated her from her 


‘child. My pride of independence had 
‘deserted me. 


The earning of my own 





there hesitating what to do. I felt so livelihood seemed a more difficult thing 
helpless and ignorant. ‘This was the most ‘than I had contemplated, and in my un- 
difficult portion of my journey. I had ; ‘ friended position I blamed myself for the 
travelled all those dreary miles with {eagerness I had felt to take an active part 





strangers, but a bond of fellowship had 
been established between us from the 
fact of our being fellow-travellers, and I 
was under a kind of protection. Now 


‘in the world. Suddenly I came upon a 
view of the Neva, and the scene I beheld 
for a time wholly occupied my thoughts. 





i Beautiful gondolas and boats were per- 
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petually gliding to and fro, all glittering { mantic, however, as the confession may 
in the sun and fiiled with happy faces. < appear, I soon forgot the lovely faces I 
Buildings rose high on either side, and ‘had seen, even though my fate was des- 
golden cupolas, and towers, and fine win- ‘{tined to be so inseparably linked with 
dows of palaces, were’ reflected in the ; ; theirs, in the conviction that I was very 


water, and in the midst of the river were ‘ 
scattered islands covered with gardens 
and habitations, while groups of tall : 
trees bending over the stream were sha- ‘ 
dowed deep in its channel. Stzll, to loiter : 
here was not my business. I had no right 


ties and novelties which met my view. 
Nor did I much care todo so. Striking 
as were the objects which surrounded me, 
they soon seemed to pall. I was over- 
taken by the reflection that I was alone, 


‘ hungry. Quitting the stately rows of 
houses, and the vast buildings, I struck 
into what appeared a more lonely part of 
‘the city, and advanced through so many 
narrow streets, with few shops, that I 


‘ gradually lost all consciousness of what 
to waste time in contemplating the beau- : 


position I was in. I did not know whither 


‘1 had come, and a kind of despair took 
‘possession of my heart. I began to wish 


‘that I had hailed one of the numerous 


‘ vehicles driving through the streets, and 
«trusted myself to their guidance. As it 


and the necessity of active exertion would ; ‘ was, however, there was no help for it, 
every moment present itself. I was ex- ‘ ‘and I resolved to advance baie for- 
pected that evening in the family of the ward. At length 1 came to some narrow 


P.’s. Their villa stood, I had been told, 
a little way out of town, and I doubted 
not they would wish me rigidly to adliere : 
to my promise. The day was already at: 
its decline, less warmth was perceptible 
in the rays of the sun, and I myself began 
to feel tired and hungry. No place of 
refreshment, however, presented itself. 


to strike into one of the smaller streets. 
Just as I came to the end of the great : 
avenue in which I had been wandering, a 

beautiful carriage dashed past me, in 
which I beheld seated three little girls of 


¢ 
extreme beauty, and a young man of ele- ; 


gant figure and manly countenance, who 
was leaning from the window. [I little 


, rege iin it. 


‘passages, where 1 met more people, but 


‘of a dirtier and lower order than any I 


‘had yet seen. I fonnd shops hung with 


‘what appeared to be rags of clothes, and 
‘yet a constant demand seemed to exist for 
‘them. ‘The people clamored and spoke 
; so loud that I trembled. 
‘ny way, and dared not ask of those rough, 
I accordingly turned back, and resolved : 


But I had lest 


; truculent-looking men and women how to 
Some turned to stare as I 
‘ passed, and some spoke about me. At 
‘le ngth I saw a baker’s shop. I entered, 


‘and found it occupied by a tall, powerful 


‘man, of the lower order, with large, re- 
pulsive-looking features, and a sinister 
‘expression of countenance. 

He was apparently. waiting for the 


PLD-PLPSP 


knew then that those fair faces were those ; owner of the shop, who soon made his 
of my pupils, or that their companion ?appearance, and civilly asked me, in 
would one day interest me more deeply ; Russman as I concluded, what f wanted. 
than as the occupant of the handsomest ;I took up a small loaf, and, imprudently 
carriage in St. Petersburg. One glance ‘ enough, instead of putting my hand in 
at the children, however, sufficed me, and ‘my pocket in search of a piece of money, 
I turned away, as I thought then, wholly ; ‘took out my purse, which contained my 
unnoticed. But the slight start with ; ‘whole store. It was, thanks to my mo- 
which Count P—— greeted me on the $ ‘ ther, by no means light ; on the contrary, 
next occasion on which we met, convinced ; it appeared to me to contain an inexhausti- 
me that he must have cast more than able sum. I observed that the man never 


passing glance at the stranger. Unro- ‘took his eyes off me, except to fix them 
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upon my purse; and so particular was his § quite comfortable. There was something 
investigation, that [ felt inexpressibly re- ; in the fellow’s manners so sinister, that, 
lieved when I had safely quitted the shop. ‘as he uttered this proposal, I felt my 
I heard him speak, and the tone of his § ; blood curdle. I instantly rejected it, 
voice was harsh and unpleasant. After < however, and said that unless he would 
satistyinag my hunger, I turned down a; consent to drive me to the villa K 
passage which appeared to lead to some ; that night, he must suffer me to alight 
open space, towards what I thought to be ; and find some other mode of conveyance. 
one of the quays. But though the sky Finding, by my tone, that I was resolute, 
shone clear beyond, I found there was no he affected the most intense desire to 
thoroughfare in that direction, so I struck $ comply with my wishes, and, hastily 
into another. I had not gone far when a 3 mounting the box, set off at a furious rate 
droshki drove rapidly past me, and then? up narrow passages, along the broad 
suddenly drew up, and went slowly, al- 3 streets, and through all the most splendid 
most at a walkiug pace, along the pave-$ portions of the city. Once or twice, I 
ment. I recognized in the driver the} fancied we must have been continually 
man who had sat in the baker’s shop, and ¢ going in a circular direction, for the same 
an indefinite fear stole over me. objects met my gaze. At the time, how- 

He spoke to me in German. Over- 3 ever, I thought that I must be mistaken, 
joyed at hearing the sound of my own ° ‘for I could imagine no purpose could be 
language, I forgot the repulsive appear- ‘ served by thus misleading me. By de- 
ance of the man, and replied in the same. ¢ grees it grew darker and darker, and our 
He inquired of me my destination. I: pace became slower and slower. I 
briefly told him whither I was bound, and 3 thought the outskirts of the town much 
asked him if he was acquainted with the 3 less attractive than the other portion, for 
villa K ° the houses were tall and gloomy, while 

“Certainly, certamly,” he said, “ jump the streets were very narrow. Suddenly 














in, and I will drive you there.” > we came to a halt, and the driver de- 
“TI mean,” said I, “ where the family ¢ scended and entered a door to the right. 
of the P ’s reside.” ° He stayed there a considerable time, and 


I was foolish enough to place implicit: putting my head out of the window I 
reliance on his knowledge of where the: found we were close upon the Neva, 
P ’s lived. I resolved, therefore, to: where the waters roll deep and narrowly 
abandon myself to his guidance, as it was ; in their channel. 1 remembered then the 
rapidly drawing towards the close of the; tales I had heard of the murders perpe- 
day. ‘The long clear twilight had set in, ° trated in those lonely houses at the river’s 
and I already began to fear that we should: edge, where bodies have been floated 
not reach at any reasonable hour. I sig- ; down, but oftener drifted far under the 
nified my intention of accepting his offer, ; ice, and never again recognized. I strained 
and he sprang down and opened the door. ; my eyes to discover some cheering ap- 
When I had entered, and my bag was; pearance.. There wasnone. Few stroll- 
safely deposited with me, he told me that : ; ers passed us, and no one seemed to find 
it was some distance we should have to’ anything extraordinary in the fact of a 
go, and that perhaps I would wish to be$droshki halting in that quarter. I was 
taken to some inn that night, and proceed ; uneasy and timid. What could the driver 
early next morning to my destination. want there? Why did he conduct me 
His sister, he said, had a nice place to: into this lonely part of the town? Why 
offer me, as reasonable as any house I} did he enter that suspicious. ooking house ? 
could find, and he was sure I should be ; My reflections, however, were soon ended 
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by his coming out and suddenly mounting 3} my gaze, and the recollection of his sinis- 
the box. I called out to him to hasten ; ter face came across my mind and breathed 
the speed of his horses, as I was afraid I } unutterable fear into my soul. Cold drops 
should be overtaken by night before I {stood on my brow. At one time my im- 
reached my destination. { pulse was to spring from the carriage and 

“ Oh, never fear,” said he, “1 will take ‘seek safety by flight, but the impossibility 
you all right.” And clack went his whip } of the scheme scared it away. Then the 
and off we set. This time he drove very ‘ remembrance of all ] had left behind stole 
fast for a considerabie period of time, and, | over me; and so convinced was I that I 
somewhat re-assured by the circumstance, {should perish, that I breathed a prayer 
I leaned back in the droshki and dozed {that my mother might never learn my 
off into a deep sleep. I know not how } fate. That fate seemed now indeed de- 
long I had continued in this slumber, cided. Yet a faint hope beamed upon my 
rendered heavier by all the fatigues and ; mind now and then., I argued what right 
anxieties I had undergone, foe when I} non I to mistrust the man, and I tried to 
awoke I gazed round and round and could { reason myself out of my fears. I suc- 
perceive no trace of the city. We were  oneted so far as to be able to speak to 
on a broad level road. The moon illum- ; him. I asked him how far we had to go. 





ined the country brightly, and now and; “Not far, not far,” he answered; but 
then rose dark knots of trees sheathed in ; there was something so mocking in the 
its light. 1 could perceive here and there ‘ ‘tone of his voice, that I insisted upon his 
pines and firs distinctly revealed, and a ‘ | turning back and taking me toSt. Peters- 
few small elevations. Before me seemed burg. I looked to the right and to the 
to stretch an extensive plain, bounded by ‘left, and could see no trace of a human 
a dark ridge of hills clothed with the rich ‘ habitation. I told him I was certain he 
green of pine and fir. Not asound could : was not in the right track. He at first 
be heard. I listened for some human ‘soothed me with promises of a speedy 
voice ; and finding no rustle of leaf, no : arrival. But I could not be reassured. 
fall of footstep, no cry, then I thought ; I trembled from head to foot, and reiter- 
that we must have been travelling far into ‘ated my wish to be taken to St. Peters- 
the night, for all was as still as death. I burg. He asked me why had hired him 
feared to speak Jest I might hasten my ‘ to take me to the villa K if I had 
fate, for I now made no doubt that the ;abandoned all intention of proceeding 
man was leading me to some retired spot ; thither. I half doubted whether I was 
in order to rob and then murder me. ‘right in my suspicions, and tried to calm 
The cold horror of those moments I can ‘ myself with all the arguments I was 
never forget. Every object I saw is ' capable of, but in vain. Everything ap- 
stamped upon my recollection. I could ; peared to become more desolate. A sense 
teli every tree I passed; and even those : of greater loneliness oppressed me, and 
white clouds which hung suspended so ;I then abandoned myself entirely to des- 
airily on high; and seemed so joyously ‘ pair. I sometimes thought of offering 
to catch the moonlight upon their edges, ‘him the whole of my purse if he would 
have never been forgotten. return with me to the town, but then I 

I listened with vain hope for some | thought that possibly I might be wrong 
friendly voice. Nothing, however, save ‘in my doubts and fears, and that I was 
the monotonous motion of the wheels ‘ then wilfully placing myself in his power. 
upon the hard road, and the half drowsy | At length, projecting my head out of the 
leaden sound they made, broke upon my | ‘window, I saw in the distance what ap- 
ear. The dark form of the driver met | peared to be the white walls of a park or 
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shrubbery. I beheld trees rising here § my mind, and mingled bitterly with my 
and there, but no sign of a house. This, 3 fears. Why was I so blind, so foolish, as 
perhaps, is the villa, said I to myself, and } to accompany the man at all! Why did 
all my fears will then ve atanend. The;I suffer my want of courage to prevent 
driver now slackened his pace, and pre-} my asking the advice of some inhabitant 
sently descended and walked at the horse’s ; of the town, instead of trusting myself 
head. Everything aroused my suspicions, } blindly to this suspicious-looking man! 
though I knew not why. Presently the ; Becoming impatient of my long silence, 
dro=hki stopped, and I saw a gate, opening ? which was, in fact, the silence of despair, 
into the walled inclosure. Coming up to} he roughly seized me by the arm, and 
the door, he said, : dragged me from the carriage. I had no 

“You must alight here.” power to resist. I was utterly destitute 


vw 


wv 


“Here!” I @xclaimed, “ in this lonely 
place!” 

“ Do as I command you,” he said. 

“J shall do nothing of the kind,” I re- 
plied. “You agreed to take me to the 
villa K , and [| shall not alight until 
you have done so.” 

“This folly is absurd,” he answered ; 
“listen to what I say. We are now 
many miles from St. Petersburg, distant 
from any habitation, and if you shriek or 
call out, no one will hear your voice. 
There is not a living soul within miles of 
us. This is the door of the cemetery, 
and unless you alight instantly and de- 
liver up your purse to me, I will stab you 
to the heart, and throw you into one of 
the graves.” 

The cold-blooded determination with 
which this was uttered curdled my whole 
frame. For a moment or two, I was 
struck dumb. Not a hope of escape pre- 
sented itself! I was there alone, at the 
mercy of a murderer, and there remained 
nothing for me but to submit. I cannot 
accurately detail all the thoughts which 
thronged upon my brain at that moment. 
Fear was uppermost, but the figures of 
those I loved stood prominently forward ; 
not, however, far off, but crowding around 
me, ani passing swiftly away. The 
greatest agitation now took possession of 
me. I prayed and besought him to have 
mercy on me, and offered him half my 
worldly wealth if he would spare my life 
and take me back. But he would listen 
to no terms. Self-reproaches rushed over 





Sof hope. ‘There was not a sound near. 
, All in the great solitude around me was 
;echoless and void. I uttered a long 
; piercing shriek as he flung me on the 
‘cold ground, and bade me deliver my 
> purse. A vain desire to make myself 
> heard overcame me. I repeated my 
‘shrieks, which he now tried to stifle, by 
. placing his hand over my mouth. I rose 
, to my feet and fled from him. The door 
> of the cemetery was open, and I rushed 
Sin, pursued closely by my enemy. The 
moon had for some time been disappear- 
‘ing behind a heavy heap of what seemed 
snow clouds, and now she utterly deserted 
me ata most unfortunate moment, for I 
stumbled every instant against a grave- 
stone or mound. I traversed with the 
swiftness of lightning those habitations 
of the dead, not heeding in my terror the 
> little respect I showed them. 

But soon his heavy hand seized me 
again by the shoulder, and dragged me 
; back. My despair lent me _ strength. 
? We closed and struggled. I forgot his 
; superior power, and determined to resist 
$ Sansa to the last. Upon his breast he 
: wore the medal with his number engraved 
upon it. Without any object in view but 
that of avenging myself at the moment, 
I seized firmly hold of it, and in the strug- 
> gle Ltore it off This circumstance he 
> did not at the time seem to notice, but, in 
; spite of my resistance, he muttered be- 
‘tween his teeth that he would soon end 
>it; and as I sank almost exhausted on 
the ground in that lonely spot, I heard 
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him unclasp a knife. With a startled? kind of security, I fancied I again heard 
bound I was on my feet again, and the; them rolling in my direction. The fear 
race for life began in earnest. I flew, } of discovery now possessed me. “ one! 
rather than ran, with the medal still in? ly, if he returns, he will murder me.” I 
my hand. I cared not where [I trod. } listened, with a: tresbling terror which I 
Now I went straight before him, now } can scarcely express, to the sounds as 
avoided him by passing in and out the? they became gradually more and more 
graves. I heard his curses behind every distinct. Nearer and nearer they came, 
time he missed me. I was now a little} until my agitation almost rendered me 
in advance of hit, but I knew that my? delirious. Iheld my breath as I heard 
strength was failing me. The darkness } the fatal stoppage of the wheels, and 
was thickening, and all the horrors of my > then, for a few brief moments, no sound, 
position seemed to increase. >no movement came. All was still as 

There would be nothing left me but to; death! Then, amid the hushed silence, 
succumb to my fate, and suffer the villian} arose a sound like that of a man’s feet 
behind to take the life he sought. Every § among the grass; I felt he was near! 
earthly interest lost its attraction in those } He was searching low on the ground. I 
moments of despair. I felt my knees$ even heard his breathing above me. It 
failing, my steps slackened in speed, a} struck me he was searching for his medal ; 
dizziness came over me, and the con-} and, grasping the treasure more closely 
sciousness that he was close behind me} in my hand, I listened with exulting tri- 
became certain, when suddenly a false} umph to his prolonged search. At last it 
step on my part precipitated me with a} seemed as if despair had come over him. 
shock several feet down into a chasm,} He rose ercct, and stood quite still, to 
whence the mould had been lately with- } detect, if possible, the slightest movement 


> 


drawn. The pain I suffered was acute. } in that solitude. ‘Then, at first slow and 
I thought I had injured myself beyond } hesitatingly, he spoke. The echo of his 
hope, but I had sense enough not to ery} voice came back to him from all sides, 
out. In the midst of the horrible torture } Taking courage, he called again this time 
{ was suffering, from what afterwards } more loudly, and with a tremulous voice 
proved to be a severely-sprained ankle, 1} besought me to discover myself, and for 
listened with a kind of savage joy, pried. } God’s sake to restore him the medal, the 
led with fear, to the curses of my pursuer, ; Sloss of which would be his ruin in St. 
a4, stumbling at every step, he went about ; Petersburg.* He alternately tried now 
from spot to spot, calling to me for God's} threats, now persuasions. Sometimes, in 
sake to discover myself, for that he meant the most piteous manner, h® begged me 
noharm. > to answer him, appealing to my feelings 

The sounds of his footsteps became } of humanity ; but, as he had had none for 
fainter and more faint, and [ thought that, me, I heard even his sobs with relentless 
tired of the chase, he had left me alto- } stoicism. 
gether. In a few moments the sounds} Gradually he ceased his threats entire- 
of wheels on the road fell on my ear. 1} ly, and had recourse only to persuasion. 
heard them proceed rapidly in the direc- } I was deaf, however, to all his entreaties, 
tion we had come, and, with a feeling } having chosen rather to run the risk of 
akin to happiness, I felt myself alone. 1} death by starvation in my retreat than to 
knew not how long I continued listening strust myself again in his power. It 
to the receding wheels, but at last the; — 

: On pain of severe punishment, the Russian 

sound ceased altogether. And then, just 3 droshki driver is commanded never to appear with- 
as I was about to abandon myself to a out his medal. 
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seemed as though I must in some way} me in uneasy motion. Now one event 
that night find my grave, for I could not ; reappeared, now another washed it away, 
hide from myself the fact, that the place ; and it sank in the great ocean of remem- 
in which I had sought refuge was a new-{brance. My mother, my sisters, my fa- 
made receptacle for the tenement of some ther even, stood around me. I gazed up 
departed spirit. As I crouched there into heaver; [ fancied it illumined bril- 
what thoughts of eternity filled my soul! } liantly. ‘Then a mist came over my eyes, 
The question came across me, What is ¢and I knew no more what had happened. 
that state into which I perhaps this night + * * * * * 

shall enter? Never did it come with} When I again awoke to consciousness, 
such force upon my mind as when hiding ST felt myself borne along as dead, and 
in that little place from the revengetul } opening my eyes J found several persons 
cruelty of a man I had never injured. ; carrying me up what appeared the avenue 
Deep thoughts of regret, undefined hopes ; leading to a mansion. I cared not what 
of the unknown future, flashed across me. } became of me. I was conscious of in- 
Death seemed my companion. I felt his {tense pain, and I fainted away immedi- 
presence around. Within a few yards, }ately. When I was again restored to 
perhaps a few feet of me, the marrowless ; consciousness it was to find myself on a 
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bones and decaying form of many a 
ghastly corpse were mouldering away 





} sumptuous bed, and with a kind nurse 


tending my wants. My ankle was com- 


minute by minute, until in the process } paratively free from pain, and | aftbrwards 
they became blended utterly with the { learnt that some laborers, in going to the 
earth out of which they sprung. I pic- cemetery tocomplete a grave commenced 
tured to myself every horror connected the previous day, had discovered me there. 
with death from the moment when the ; The villa K being the nearest house, 
shrouded body feels the first touch of the } they had borne me thither; and when J 
cold earth to the last, when all trace, save } told my story to the kind mother of my 





a few bleached bones, is lost of the image 
once moving upon the face of the uni- 
verse, made glorious by the soul God gave 
it, but now shrunken to an atom by the 
withdrawal of the pervading and sustain- 
ing essence of life. 

The numbing cold of the air, the dark 
atmosphere, the offensive effluvia of the 
mould, did not conspire to raise my spirits. 
A pang of acute pain every now and then 
sent athrillthrough my frame. Atlength 
I heard the retreating footsteps of my 
pursuer, as he still groped about the ceme- 








pupils, she expressed the greatest com- 
miseration forme. Though I had suffered 
great bodily pain, and much mental anx- 
iety, I never had any reason to regret the 
circumstances by which my acquaintance 
with the P family was brought about. 
I was really in a new home, and the at- 
tention with which 1 was treated soon 
restored the bloom to my cheeks. In the 
joy of being restored to safety, I forgot 
all thoughts of revenge, and refused to 
aid in bringing to justice my enemy. 
The younger P is now my husband. 








tery in search of his victim, become } How he became so can only be explained 
fainter and fainter, until I lost them alto- > by a chain of circumstances upon which 
gether. I dared not move. [suspected } it is needless now to enter. Years after, 
he was lying in wait for me somewhere, 1 recognized, in the face of one of the 
hoping to lull me into security by saad Sey on their way to Siberia, the repul- 
absence. But a strange sensation I never > sive countenance of the Russian droshki- 
before experienced came over me. Adriver. Thither he was proceeding to 
confusion of thoughts rushed over my? expiate a multitude of crimes he had 
brain. My whole lifetime rushed before } committed. 
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156 LINES TO A LITTLE GIRL.—‘* CHANGE MAKES CHANGE.” 


ORIGINAL. 
LINES TO A LITTLE GIRL. 


BY H. B- WILDMAN. 


Laveu on, laugh on, my little girl, Thy little forehead is a page 
» While pleasure’s smiles are gleaming ; Where yet no lines are blotted ; 
I would not break the happy spell— There is a pathos in thine eye, 

I would not wake thy dreaming ! Which tells of hopes unspotted. 


Laugh on, laugh on, I love to hear 
Thy music gently stealing ; 
To me it proves an antidote 


Thy little heart is free from guile, 
Thy music charms each hour; 
And if a tear steals down thy cheek, 


For each unwelcome feeling. ‘ 
6 A smile peeps through the shower. 


O, yes, I love to trace in thee Then sport thee on, from flower to flower, 
The charms of early childhood— While pleasure’s smiles are gleaming ; 

For thou, my love, art like the rose I would not break the happy spell— 
That blooms in yonder wildwood. I would not wake thy dreaming. 





“CHANGE MAKES CHANGE.” 
BY MRS. J. C. NEAL. 


“ How stupidly Dickens writes now-a- } hearted husband, kissing her as he spoke. 
days, or else I have grown stupid myself,” “ Don’t get into such a fret, pretty one. 
said Charley Wood—his friends always ; But you know I have not been away from 
called him ‘“Charlie’—throwing down you one evening since we returned from 
the second number of Copperfield, with a} Saratoga ; and the boys think I have cut 
yawn. “1 think I must go and see how} them. I must go to-night. I met Ned 
the boys come on this evening. I don’t ; Ludlow at the post-office, and he tells me 
believe I’ve been near ‘the room’ since} they are going to have a rehearsal of 
we’ve boarded here.” ~ some of the Ernani music, and wanted 

“ And leave me all alone!” pouted his : my flute. One must make sacrifices for 
lovely bride, or wife, rather, for they had ‘ one’s friends sometimes—so I must ‘ tear 
now been married full three months. ; myselfaway’ from you for an hour or two.” 
“Why Charlie—” “Well, go, then. I know it’s only an 

“ Well, Lucy!” © excuse. I have seen for.some days you 

“T did’nt think you would have been; were growing tired of me. You went to 
tired of your little wife so soon. But it’s } sleep last night in the rocking chair, and 
what I might have expected.” And by ' I sitting right by you.” 
this time her voice lost itself in sobs. } «Yes, and what were you doing ?” 

“There, there, now,” said her kind-’ “Why, working a. dear, beautiful 
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“CHANGE MAKES CHANGE.” 


crotchet bag for cousin Helen’s bridal 
present.” | 

“] hate crotchet. You never can 
speak a word when you’re counting those 
confounded beads.” 

“ You did’nt think so once, when I did 
that elegant mazarine blue and silver 
purse for you, when we were first en- 
gaged.” 

“ Now, Lucy, please don’t ery, darling. 
But I must go, to-night. So good bye; 
I'll be back as soon as—” 

“ Not before midnight, I’m certain,” 
broke in the lady ; and, as the door closed 
with a sound much resembling what cross 
children call a “ slam,” she threw herself 


upon the sofa and sobbed as if her hus- ! 


band had deserted her forever, instead of 
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in—I know young people consider their 
best friends an intrusion sometimes.” 

“Tm sure you’re very good; but you 
never need be afraid of that,”—and here 
the sense of her wrongs rushed back 
afresh, and found vent in a new flood of 
tears. Then followed the most natural 
thing in the world. The whole of scene 
first was recounted to her sympathizing 
listener, with a codicil accompaniement, 
that “she was sure Charlie was tired of 
her, and wished he had not married,” and 
much more to the same effect. 


“Tt will not seem very kind in me, 
after your generous confidence, dear Mrs. 
Wood, to tell you that such thoughts 
ought not to be told, even to me. Just 
think what a risk you ran! If I had not 
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aa lalate been a prudent, elderly person, who has 

Sob! sob! sob! Oh, how unhappy she ‘lived long enough to see the folly and 
was! How she wished she had never } ynkindness of gossip and tattling, think 
been married—that she had never left what a story I might have made of it! 
"Sob! sob! How very reeertt mutual friend of ours, for instance, 


“ Papa’s ! 
ful to have one’s husband tired of your {would have reported everywhere to-mor- 
{ row, that ‘ the Wood’s lived very unhap- 


society. “Oh, dear! oh, dear!” and 
Lucy Wood began to believe, as she ut- ‘pily; and, between us, I guess they are 
tered this heart-rending exclamation, that } hoth sick of their bargain. In fact, Mrs. 
she belonged to that numerous and for- Wood told me as much herself! No, 
midable class of society, “injured wo- {you must lay it down as a first principle 

s of married life, never to confide even to 


men. 
Her hysterical outbreak had drowned ; your dearest friend any little disagree- 
ment or misapprehension that may arise 


all external noises; and it was only after 
a repeated double knock, that she became ; between yourself and husband. Sym- 
| atl. in these cases, does more harm 


conscious some one was at the door. 

than good; and, after all, it is on your 
own judgment that you must principally 
rely ; for no one but yourself can under- 


stand all the circumstances. Youare not 
offended ?”” 


“Oh, no,” said Lucy, already calmed 





It was Mrs. Tyson, who had a room on 
the next floor of the same hotel—a nice, 
motherly looking lady of fifty or there- 
abouts, who had become very much in- 
terested in her young fellow boarders. 


“I saw Mr. Wood go out, my dear,” 
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said she, without seeming to notice the 
swollen eyes of her hostess, (weeping is 
not becoming to most faces, though we 
have seen one or two in our lives who 
could bear this severe test.) “So I 
thought,’ continued Mrs. Tyson, “I would 
just come in and sit a little while; as I 
don’t like to intrude when Mr. Wood is 


by this plain statement of an obvious 
truth, “I would not have any body think 
we lived unhappily for the world! Why, 
Charlie has always been devotion itself. 
He never gave a eross word tome. Only 
how does it happen, since [ have told you, 
Mrs. ‘T'yson—how does it happen he 
seems so indifferent lately, and he can 
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leave me a whole evening. It was not 
so before our marriage.” 


“CHANGE MAKES CHANGE.” 


“ A bad argument, my dear, unless you 
can prove that your husband’s tastes have 


“T wonder if he has remarked no dif- ; changed, and that he prefers to see you 


ference in your—” 


’look untidy. Then you crotchet in the 


“In me! oh, no. Why I would not ? evening now, when you have ample time 


Flirt for the world.” 


while he is at business all day. More- 


“That’s not the only sin of married ; over, by your own confession, you rarely 


life, my dear,” said Mrs. Tyson, smiling 
a little at the naive remark. ‘“ Perhaps 
it is set down as such, because society is 
outraged by it. But indifference is a 
worse evil than open disagreement, be- 
cause its attacks are so subtle and intangi- 


sing or play for him. Was his taste for 
music one of those numerous affectations 
of courtship ?” 

“Oh, no, no, I assure you. He has 
gone now to a musical club; he asked 
me only yesterday why I did not play 


ble. I do not wonder you were alarmed; more. But it is such a trouble to keep 


if you thought you perceived any signs 
of its approach. But about your conduct. 
I wonder if you take the same pains to 
render yourself agreeable as you once 
did? How did you amuse him in the 
days of your engagement ?” 


up your practice. Married ladies are not 
expected to play.” 


“ My dear child! So this beautiful and 


3 ennobling art is to be degraded to an ac- 


cessory flirtation merely! Think of the 
wasted hours you have passed at the 


“Why, Charlie came to the house every § piano, if this is all. You remember Miss 


evening almost—and if there was no};Carlton, so celebrated as a vocalist in 
party, or concert, or anything, I dressed: society some years since; she married 
as neatly as possible; he always liked to; Mr. Harrison. Well, I assure you, she 
see me well dressed, and he was so -par-$ told me only last week, that the happiest 
ticular. Then 1 sang for him—lI used to: hour of her days was directly after tea, 
sing a great deal—though, as I’ve hardly ’ when she plays for her father and her 
opened my piano since it came from ; husband, who are both passionately fond 


home, I don’t know that you have ever: of music. Her little gir] is allowed asa 


heard me.” 


evenings ?” 


you are wrong. 


’ reward, to sit up that hour and listen to 
“Did you crochet that purse in the$ 


Oh! Im afraid 
Why, I lately was read- 


mamma’s pretty songs. 


“Qh no, that was a surprise—so I did? ing the memoir of a wife of a London 


sly 3 
it in the day time; and besides, we could 3} Clergyman, Mr. Sherman, of Surrey 
3 Chapel, who records as one of his purest 


“ Well, and now you do not make a? enjoyments her exquisite musical taste 


not talk much if I did such work.” 


pretty evening toilette.” 
Lucy glanced at the opposite mirror, 


and saw there was some truth in the? that would shame any of us. 
remark. Not expecting visitors, she had ; 


thrown on her dressing gown, and tucked 
her hair back behind her ears, to “ be 
comfortable,” as she called it, and though 
not exactly untidy, she could but confess 
she would not have liked Charlie to have 
surprised her in such a costume a few 
months back—before they were married. 
“Oh, but we are married, now; it does 
not make so much difference, you know.” 


and ability. She found time to practice 
in the midst of engagements and labors 
Now for- 
give me if I scold you a little. Don’t 
think the indifference is displayed on one 
side. Just see for yourself if Mr. Wood 
has no cause of complaint. Some time I 
will bring you a clever letter by a Ger- 
man author—Moser is his name. I must 
read it to you, for I am sure it will do 
you good. Itis on this very point, and 
is witty as well as wise. But let us talk 
of something else now, for we must de- 





wom 


story every trace of tears and call back 
all those smiles before Mr. Wood returns, 
or lam afraid he will think me a dull 
substitute for his society.” 

It was well for Lucy Wood that Mrs. 
Tyson was a just and sensible woman. } 
How merrily they chatted away, on so} 
many interesting subjects, and when 
Charlie returned, as he did at a most 


reasonable hour—a little fearful of finding § 
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agreeably surprised to see his wife more 
lively and cheerful than she had been for 
weeks. More like his lady-love Lucy, 
when she had first attracted him by her 
good-temp:red sprightliness, than the little 
lady he had Jeft in sobs. 

Mrs. Tyson had promised at leaving 
not to forget the letter of Moser, which 
our readers cannot fail to be as much 
interested in as Lucy was sure she should 


clouds and showers, we confess—he was } be. 





WOMAN. 


Nor thine—not thine is the glittering crest, } To cool the parch’d lips’ fevered glow, 


And the glance of the snow-white plume ; 3 
Nor the badge that gleams from the warrior’s | 
breast, ; 

Like a star ’mid the battle’s gloom ! 

Nor is thy place ’mid thy country’s host, 
Where the war steed champs the rein— 
Where waving plumes are like sea-foam 

tossed, 


And the turf wears a gory stain! 


Not these—not these are thy glorious 
dower ; 
But a holier gift is thine, 


SNA AA 


When the proud have fallen in triumph’s 

hour, 

And the red blood flows like wine ; 

To wipe the dew from the clammy brow— 
To raise the drooping head— 


And sooth the lowly bed! 


Not thine—not thine is the towering height, 
Where ambition makes his throne ; 

The timid dove wings not her flight, 
Where the eagle soars alone ; 

But in the hall and in the bower, 
And by tie humblest hearth, 

Man feels the charm and owns the power 
That binds him still to earth. 


Yes, these are thine !—and who can say 
His is a brighter doom, 

Who winds fame’s gory wreath of bay 
Round an aching brow to bloom ? 

Oh! to watch death’s livid hues depart— 
To sooth each pang of woe, 

And to whisper hope to the fainting heart, 
Is the proudest meed below ! 





Art first setting out on a vicious course, 
men arg a little nice and delicate, like 
young travellers who at first are offended 
at every speck of dirt that lights upon 
them, but after they have been accustomed 
to it, and have travelleda good while in foul 
ways, it ceases to be troublesome to be 
dashed and bespattered.— 7'llotson. 
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Tue lovely bird of Paradise, Christian 
contentment, can sit and sing in a cage 
of. affliction and confinement, or fly at 
liberty through the vast expanse with 
almost equal firmness and satisfaction, 
while “even so, father, for so it seemeth 
good in thy sight,” is the chief note in 
its celestial song. 
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160 THE CAPTIVE BOYS. 


THE CAPTIVE BOYS. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Tne township of Haverhill even as late ; ment, and to cause the armed men of the 
as the close of the seventeenth century, | garrison to pass whole nights in sleepless 
was a frontier settlement, occupying an ‘ watching. It is said that at Hazeltime’s 
advanced position in the great wilderness, ‘ garrison aeéiiie the sentinel on duty saw, 
which, unbroken by the clearing of a jas he thought, an Indian inside of the 
white man, extended from the Merrimac paling which surrounded the building, 
river to the French villages on the St. and apparently seeking to gain an en- 
Francis. A tract of twelve miles on the { trance. He promptly raised his musket 
. { . 
river, and three or four northwardly was and fired at the intruder, alarming thereby 
occupied by scattered settlers, while og bx entire garrison. The women and 
the centre of the township, a complete {children left their beds, and the men 
village of some thirty houses had grown | seized their guns, and commenced firing 
up. In the immediate vicinity there were ‘on the suspicious object, but it seemed to 
but few Indians, and these generally {bear a charmed life, and remained uns 
peaceful and inoffensive. On the break- { harmed. As the morning dawned, how- 
ing out of the Narraganset war, the in- ever, the mystery was solved by the 
habitants had erected fortifications, and } discovery of a black quilted petticoat, 
taken other measures for defence; but { hanging on the clothes line, completely 
with the horrible exception of one man 3 riddled with balls. 
who was found slain in the woods in 1676, As a matter of course, under circume 
none of the inhabitants were molested ; } stances of perpetual alarm and frequent 
and it was not until about the year 1689, } peril, the duty of cultivating their fields, 
that the safety of the settlement was; and gathering their harvest, and working 
seriously threatened. Three persons were at their mechanical avocations, was dan- 
killed inthat year. In 1690, six garrisons ; gerous and difficult to the settlers. One 
were established in different parts of tne | i instance will serve as an_ illustration, 
township, with a small company of sol- At the garrison-house of Thomas Dustin, 
diers attached to each. ‘ the husband of the far-famed Mary Dus- 
Tradition has preserved many incidents | tin, (who, while the captive of the Indians, 
of life in the garrisons. In times of un- ‘ and maddened by the murder of her in- 
usual peril, the settlers generally resorted fant child, killed and scalped, with the 
at night to the fortified houses, taking ; assistance of a young boy, the entire 
their flocks and herds, and such household band of her captors, ten in number,) the 
valuables as were most likely to strike ; business of brick making was carried on. 
the fancy, or minister to the comfort or } The pits where the clay was found were 
vanity, of the heathen marauders. False : only a few rods from the house, yet no 
alarms were frequent. The smoke of a! man ventured to bring the clay to the 


distant fire, the bark of a dog in the deep yard, without the attendance of a file of 
woods, a stump or a bush taken in the ‘ soldiers. An anecdote relating to this 
uncertain light of stars and moon, for the ; garrison has been handed down to the 
appearance of a man, was sufficient to . _ present tine. Among its inmates were 
spread alarm through the entire settle- two young cousins, Joseph and Mary 
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Whittaker, the latter a merry handsome {in the northerly part of the township, 
girl, relieving the tedium of a garrison ‘ where, finding two boys at work in an 
duty with her light-hearted mirthfulness, { open field, they managed to surprise and 
and ‘capture them, and, without committing 
further violence, retreated through the 


, _ § woods to their houses on the shores of 
Joseph, in the intervals of his labors in { [ake Winnipiseogee. Isaac Bradley, 


the double capacity of a brick-maker and ‘ aged fifteen, was a small, but active and 
a man-at-arms, was assiduous in his atten- vigorous boy ; his companion in captivity, 
tions to his fair cousin, who was not ; Joseph Whittaker, was only eleven, yet 
inclined to encourage him. Growing ; ; quite as large in size, and heavier in his 
desperate, he threatened one evening to { movements. After a bard and painful 
threw himself into the garrison well. journey they arrived at the Lake, and 
His threat only called forth the laughter { were placed in an Indian family, consist- 
of his mistress; and bidding her fare- ; ing of a man and squaw, and two or three 
well, he proceeded to put it in executiofl. : children. Here they soon acquired a 
On reaching the well he stumbled over a } sufficient knowledge of the Indian tongue 
log; whereupon, animated by a happy }to enable them to learn, from the con- 
idea, he dropped the wood into the water ; versation carried on in their presence, 
instead of himself, and hiding behind the ;that it was designed to take them to 
curb, awaited the result. Mary, who had :Canada in the spring. This discovery 
been listening at the door, and who had ; was a painful one. Thither the Indians 
not believed her lover capable of as rash ; ysually hurried their captives, where they 
an act, heard the sudden plunge of the : compelled them to work in their villages, 
wooden Joseph. She ran to the well, {or sold them to the French planters. Es- 
and leaning over the curb, and peeping {cape from thence, through a deep wilder- 


“Making a sun-shine in that shady place.” | 
; 
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down the dark opening, cried out, in tones 
of anguish and remorse, “Oh! Joseph, 
if you’re in the land of the living, Pll 
have you.” “T’ll take you at your word,” 
answered Joseph, springing from his hid- 
ing place, and avenging himself of her } 
coyness and boldness by a hearty embrace. 


Our own paternal ancestor, owing to 
religious scruples in the matter of taking 
arms even for defence of life and proper- 
ty, refused to leave his undefended house, 
and enter the garrison. The Indians 


ness, and across lakes and mountains, 
without food or guide, was regarded as 
an impossibility. The poor boys, terrified 
by the prospect of being carried stall 
{farther from their houses. and friends, 
‘began to dream of escaping from their 
masters before they started for Canada. 
It was now winter; it was little short of 
madness to have chosen for, flight that 
season of bitter cold and deep snows. 
Owing to exposure, and want of proper 
food and clothing, Isaac, the eldest of the 





frequently came to his house; and the {boy, was seized with a violent fever, 
family more than once in the night heard {from which he slowly recovered in the 
them whispering under the windows, and ;course of the winter. His Indian mis- 
saw them put their copper faces to the tress was as kind to him as her circum. 
glass, to take a view of the apartments. {stances permitted— procuring medical 
Strange as it may seem, they never of: : herbs and roots for her patient, and ten- 


fered any injury or insult to the inmates. ‘derly watching over him in the long 


In 1695, the township was several times { 
molested by Indians, and several persons : 
were killed and wounded. Early in the 
fall, a small party made their appearance 


;winter nights. Spring came at length, 
‘the snows melted, and the ice was broken 


‘upon the Lake. The Indians began to 
make preparations for journeying to Cana- 
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da; and Isaac, who had, during his sick- ; i in the log, they could hear the whistle of 
ness, devised a plan of escape, saw that > ‘ the "eS and the barking of the dogs 
the time for putting it into execution had } 2 upon their track. It was a trying mo- 
come. On the evening before he was to ment—and even the stout heart of the 
make*the attempt, he, for the first time, ; elder boy sank within him, as the dogs 
informed his younger companion of his; came up to the log, and sat up a loud 
design, and told him that, if he intended 3 barking of discovery. But his presence 
to accompany him, he must be awake at} of mind saved him. He spoke in a low 
the time appointed. The boys laid down} tone to the dogs, who, recognizing his 
as usual in the wigwam, in the midst of } familiar voice, wagged their tales with 
the family. Joseph soon fell asleep; but} delight, and ceased barking. He then 
Isaac, fully sensible of the danger and} threw to them the morsel of moose meat 
difficulty of the enterprise before him,} he had taken from the wigwam. While 
lay awake, watchful for his opportunity. } the dogs were thus diverted, the Indians 
About midnight, he rose cautiously, step-} made their appearance. The boys heard 
ping over the sleeping forms of the family, } the light, stealthy sound of their mocca- 
and securing, as he went, his Indian mas-.} sins on the leaves. They passed close to 
ter’s flint, steel, and tinder, and a small} the log, and the dogs, having devoured 
quantity of dry moose meat, and corn? their moose meat, trotted after their mas- 
bread. He then carefully awakened his} ters. Through a crevice in the log the 
companion, who started up, forgetful of } boys looked after them, and saw them 
the cause of his disturbance, asked aloud, * disappear in the thick woods. They 
“What do you want?’ The savages? remained in their cavern until night, 
began to stir, and Isaac, trembling with § when they started again on their long 
“ear of detection, laid down again, and} journey, taking a new route to avoid the 
pretended to be asleep. After waiting a} Indians. At daybreak they again con- 
while, he again rose, satisfied, from the } cealed themselves, but travelled the next 
neavy breathing of the Indians, they were; day and night, without resting. By this 
all sleeping; and fearing to awake Joseph ; time they had consumed all the bread 
a gecond time, lest he should again hazard } which they had taken. T’hey were faint- 
all by his thoughtlessness, he crept softly } i ing from hunger and weariness. Just at 
out of the wigwam. He had proceeded } the close of the third day, they were 
but a few rods, when he heard footsteps: providentially enabled to kill a pigeon 
behind him, and supposed himself pursued, : and a small] tortoise, a part of which they 
he hurried, into the woods, casting a} ate raw, not daring to make a fire, which 
glance backward. What was his joy to} might attract the watchful eyes of the 
see his young companion running after’ savages. On the sixth day they struck 
hin! ‘They hastened on ina southerly } u upon an old Indian path, and following it 
direction as nearly as they could deter-} until night, came suddenly upon a camp 
mine, hoping to regain their distant home. } of the enemy. Deep in the heart of the 
When daylight appeared, they found a} forest, under the shelter or a ridge of land 
large hollow log, into which they crept ; > heavily timbered, a great fire of logs and 
for concealment, wisely judging that they } brush wood was burning, and around it 
would be hotly pursued by their Indian } the Indians sat eating their moose meat 
captors. q and smoking their pipes. The poor fugi- 

Their sagacity was by no means at; tives, starving, weary, and chilled by tne 
fault. . The Indians, missing their prison- ; cold spring te gazed down upon the 
ers in the morning, started off in pursuit, } ample fire and savory meats which the 
with their dogs. As the young boys lay } squaws were cooking by it, but felt no 
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temptation to purchase warmth and food | down the stream, now greatly increased 
by surrendering themselves to captivity. be size by tributary rivulet. On the top 
Death in the forest seemed preterable. i of @ hill he climbed with difficulty into a 
They turned and fled back upon their ree, and ©w in the distance what seemed 
track, expecting every moment to hear } to be a clearing, and anewly-raised frame 
the yells of pursuers. ‘The morning $ building. Hopeful and rejoicing, he turned 
found them seated on the banks of a back to his young companion, told him 
small stream, their feet torn, and their ? what he had seen; and, after chafing his 
bodies emaciated. The elder, as a last limbs awhile, got him upon his feet. 
eflort, made search for roots, and fortu- ; Semetimes supporting him, and at others 
nately discovered a few ground-nuts, } carrying him on his back, the heroic boy 
(Glicin Apios) which served to refresh $ staggered toward the clearing. On reach- 
in some degree himself and his still} ing it, he found it deserted, and was 
weaker companion. As they stood to-; obliged to continue his journey. ‘Towards 
gether by the stream, hesitating and } night, signs of civilization began to appear 
almost despairing, it occurred to Isaac | —the heavy, continuous roar of water 
that the rivulet might lead to a larger was heard, and presently, emerging from 
stream of water, and that to the sea, and? the forest, he saw a great river, dashing 
the white settlement near it; and he re-} in white foam down precipitious rocks, 
solved tu follow it. They again began ; and on its banks the gray walls of a huge 
their painful march; the day passed, and : ‘stone building, with flankers, palisades, 
night once more overtook them. When < ‘ and moat, over atin the British flag was 
the eighth morning dayyned, the younger : flying. This was the famous Saco fort, 
of the boys found himself unable to rise ; built by Gov. Phipps two years before, just 
from his bed of leaves. Isaac endeavored ; below the falls of the Saco river. The 
to encourage him, dug roots and pro- ‘ soldiers of the garrison gave the poor 
cured fruit for him, but the poor lad was fellows a kindly welcome. Joseph, who 
entirely exhausted. He had no longer ; was scarcely alive, lay for a long time 
heart or hope. The elder laid him on; sick in the fort, but Isaac soon regained 
leaves and dry grass at the foot of a tree, his strength, and sat out for his home in 
and witha heavy heart bade him farewell. ; Haverhill, where he had the good fortune 
Alone he slowly and painfully proceeded ; to arrive in safety. 
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Masor Wittys had been an officer of 
the regular revolutionary army of our coun- 
try ; but had, if I remember right, left the 
army at an early part of the war. He 
was remarkable for the size of his body, 
as well as for the peculiarities of his mind. 
He was weighed at the Sweet Spring, 
and I was careful to enter in my lost 
miscellany the result. He was certainly 
the largest and heaviest man I have ever 
seen, tall and well proportioned, but ex- 


ceedingly fleshy. He had acquired a 
considerable degree of liberal knowledge, 
and was a witanda mimic. He was at 
the head of all the gamblers of Virginia. 
When I heard of his coming to the Warm 
Springs, where I[ had got the company to 
treat religion respectfully, I said to a 
serious man, “ it is an unnecessary fear ; 
he manifested the utmost respect for the 
clergy; and although he is dreadfully 
profane, he never swears in the presence 
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of a minister of the gospel, of whatever sand said to him, ‘ Major, I think I must 
denomination.” This testimony [ found : ‘ take an exception to the doctrine you are 
to be strictly true. He not only attended ° : inculcating.’ ‘Hew so, Doctor? he re- 
public worship, but was an advocate for < plied, ‘I thought you would second me.’ 
asking a blessing and returning thanks at $I answered, ‘It seems to me a palpable 
our common meals. He lett the Sweet ‘absurdity fora man to say that he is a 
and returned to the Warm Spring before ‘ sincere penitent for his sins, while at the 
{ left the former; and the report was, < very time he says so, he determines to go 
that at the latter place he asked a bless- ‘on and commit the very same sins for 
ing, and gave thanks himself. This I ¢ which heavows penitence.’ ‘ You allow, 
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could easily believe, when | was credibly : 
informed, that at the Sweet Spring he ‘ 
said to a circle of his gambling friends, 


“* Gentlemen, you may think of it as you 
please, and laugh at it as I know you 


‘ing anecdote. 
‘England had a negro by the name of 


then,’ replied the Major, ‘that for the 
time being it makes him a penitent.’ 
‘That reminds me,’ said I, ‘ of the follow- 
A clergyman in New 
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will, and yet it is strictly true, that I ‘Jack, who had a deadly quarrel with a 
never close my eyes till [have committed neighboring negro, by the name of Cuffy. 
myself to the protection of God.” He 3 Jack fell dangerously ill, and his master 
was dreadfully afraid of death. i urged him to forgive Cuffy. Jack said 

“Qn one occasion, while at the Sweet { i that Cuffy was a very bad man, and he 
Spring, he was taken with a fit of fever ‘ ‘could not forgive him. ‘TI tell you, Jack,’ 
and ague in the night, and was greatly ; said his master, ‘that you must forgive 
alarmed lest it should prove mortal. him, or God will get forgive you.’ ‘ Mas- 
Hearing of it, I visited him in his hut ‘sa,’ said Jack, ‘if I die, I forgive him, 
the next morning. But I found him sur- i but if I live, Cuffy take care.’ I never 
rounded by his gambling friends, so that saw the Major so confounded as by this 
I had no good opportunity to address him {anecdote. He arrived at the Sweet 
seriously. He launched out himself into } Spring before our company. The num- 
a bitter denunciation of the character of ; ber at this spring was much more multi- 
a gambler. ‘Doctor,’ said he, ‘I have {tudinous than at the Warm Spring; and 
two daughters, whom I love dearly—and il was fearful that if [ did not break the 
if any man should ask me for the hand ‘ice at first, I should fail to do it after- 
of one of them in marriage, be his char- ‘ wards. I got into the wake of Major 
acter in other respects what it might, if } Willys as we were struggling through 
he gambled, I would most assuredly refuse ‘the crowd on our way to dinner, and said 
him my consent.’ I immediately said, ‘to him, ‘ Major, will you do me the favor 
‘ Major, if such are your real sentiments, {to call this large company to order, th t 
why do you not quit gambling for your- ;I may ask a blessing before we dine? 
self? He made me no other reply than 36 To be sure I shall,’ replied Willys. Ac- 
this—‘ Alas! Doctor, I have dipped, and $ cordingly he made his way to the head of 
I must go through.’ After some time he ; the table, and with a large carving-knife, 
got up and went to the spring, and took ‘he struck it repeatedly, and stamping 
a tumbler of water, and then came up : with his foot at the same time, vociferated 
and addressed a company that gathered ; ‘ « silence,’ which, when he had completely 
around him: ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ these ; obtained, he turned to me and said, ‘ Now, 
sick turns a man has, do him a great deal «Doctor, you will please to ask a blessing.’ 
of good. They make him a sincere peni- : This man, if a report 1 have heard be 
tent for all his sins.’ I stept up to the ‘true, died a real penitent.” 


circle that was listening to his harrangue, 
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VAN COURT'S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





in the last July number of the Ladies’ 


change in our business, but were not then | 
i ‘ able to announce the nature of the change. 
re We have now determined to continue the | 
Magazine business, by the commence- 
ment of a new one, differing somewhat 
from the Garland. | 
There seems to have sprung up a new. 
era in literature, and a great portion of | 
the reading public yearns for something | 
more substantial than is generally to be | 
found in the popular and showy maga. | 
zines of the day. Several periodicals, 
of a superior character, at sundry times, | 
have bens ated in this country, copied in some measure from the English, the | 
literary character of which is far ahead of ours, and their success has been great; 
at once showing that a large portion of the community are tired of old pictures and 
love stories. We propose to issue a work of a similar character, the only differ- | 
ence being in the price and quantity; but even here, we shall not be behind them 
in proportion to the price. Instead of giving old and second-hand plates, which | 
the low priced magazines that use plates at all are in most cases compelled to do, J 
not being able to incur the expense of new ones, we propose to give sixteen pages 
more of “reading matter than is contained in the Garland, or forty-eight pages in- 
each number, and making a volume at the end of the year of 576 pages, all for 
$1,00!!! ‘The work will not be confined to any sect, sex, or class, but will be | 
filled with such literary matter, as may, in the judgment of the Editor and his as-_ 
sistants, be both useful and interesting. We are satisfied that there is a portion | 
of the public, who are not able or willing to give $6, $5, or even $3, for a choice 
periodical, and yet which demand such a work as we propose—one waich will 
present monthly, in handsome style, and a cheap rate, ‘‘the choicest portion of | 
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that vast intellectual wealth, which obtains currency through the periodical press | 


of the present day.”” Great care will be exercised to publish nothing in its pages 


that is not, in point of ability, of interest, and especially in regard to its moral | 
influence, far above mediocrity. ‘There will also be some wood-cut illustrations | 


given; but these will be secondary. Our object will be to make the reading con- 
tents the great attraction. 
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TERMS.—The Magazine will be published nailer i at es following extremely low prices :— | 
1 copy, one year, $1, in advance. 4 apie, 1 year, $ 8, in advance. | 


4 copies “* $3, “ $10, ‘ 
7 ‘6 73 $5, 66 | “ol ‘6 66 $15, ‘6 


An extra copy will in all cases be sent to any person who will go to the trouble of forming a 


club of 12, 18, or 30. RE 
A NUMBER OF GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 











Ir will be remembered that we stated | 


Garland, that we contemplated some 
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